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Eight books— 
Grades to 
Simplified— 

Effective 

Art Teaching 
is presented in 

this New, 


Progressive 


MASTERPIECES— PICTURE STUDY 


Series of 


Art Books— 
CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


FIGURE DRAW! 


original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal a wealth of suggestions for supervisors—a real aid to the 
Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint Spatter Work, grade teacher in presenting creative art problems to her pupils 
all ty pes of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, Stenciling, Land- 
scape Drawing, and other correlated Art Designs. All projects _ In scope, clarity and teaching results this series will prove 
are practicable with the ordinary, simple equipment, crayons, its superiority by comparison with any similar books published. 


paints, and papers, common to every school Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State Grade 


a Teacher's Manual explains in detail every step of the work 50c postpaid. Twelve books and one Teacher’s Manual 
for each problem (State Grade) $3.75. 
Order from _ your MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 
School Supply Dealer CHICAGO (5): 811 So. Wabash Avenue 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


* * * * * * 


WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been 
getting their regular shipments of 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


The requirements of our fighting 
forces for Surgical Instruments 
have been taking most of our 
production. 


FARM LIFE POSTERS 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative class- 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting 
beauty. 

The series provides a full semester’s work in art 
and cérrelated subjects. Each set of posters includes 
a booklet of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories 
to tell, miscellaneous activities—a significant, well- 
rounded social study of an important phase of Amer- 
ican life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
. Only 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat work or a 
class project—make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Everything possible is being done 
to produce Acme School Scissors 
with our limited facilities, and if 
you are asked to accept substitu- 
tions, we know you will realize the 
situation. 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, 1, CONN. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


‘MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 
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RADLEY’S 
OUTLINE PICTURES 
LORING; 


fer 
cutting AND CO 


A Project of Old Holland, faithful in detail, beautiful in design — 


PUTCH VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


ESKIMO VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 8301 Cutting, Coloring and Constructing this Dutch Village makes 
= i 9g ngs wi of cut-outs is an interesting and instructive Activity in which all the class may 
— - ee ee participate. Excellent for the Sand Table, as story illustration or 
with your study of the Northland 
—its people, their habits and mode the teaching of geography. The lines are not too intricate so that 
of living. small children may cut out the figures without difficulty. 
Eight sheets of cut-outs on 
heavy Bristol board showing Es- Eight sheets of designs, featuring the life and habits of Holland 
kimo men, women, children, dogs, Dutch—giving an accurate idea of the dress, customs, industries, 
igloos, sleds, polar bears, boats, ete. Cut-out figures include windmills, peasants dressed in native 
weapons used. Gives a complete costume, houses, trees, geese, cows, etc 
and vivid picture of the habits, 
dress, food, customs, etc., of our . 
Directions for cutting. coloring and mounting. 
Price, postpaid, 60c Price, Postpaid 60¢ 
) 


OUR AMERICA 


New— timely —constructive—emphasizing Patriotism through 
pictorial visualization of events and personalities which tvpify 
the spirit of America— 


—a portfolio containing sixteen plates of outline pictures for 
copying and coloring. Each bears a caption to use as title of 


a story to be written as composition or told orally. 


This economical series of plates is an excellent source of 
drawing, coloring, composition, and historical event study 


for a sixteen weeks’ period. Size of plates 8! x 11 inches. 


Price, postpaid, 45c 


CHINESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


The Chinese Village pictured above is complete in every 
detail, and gives an authentic and accurate picture of the life 
and customs of the Far East. 

It contains every activity of daily life in a Chinese town. 
Among the straight line cut-outs are included—junks, sam- 
pans, pagodas, bamboo trees, Chinese houses, Chinese men, 
women and children, also many other figures. 

Complete directions for construction and coloring are con- 
tained in this set to make your study of China take on a real 
and active meaning to your pupils. It forms ideal material to 
supplement and round out a Chinese project. 

In Portfolio, Price, postpaid 60c. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK (10) 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO (5) 811 So. Wabash Ave. 
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Do You Obey Traffic Rules? 


| 4 


Look and listen, and obe 


y the rule, 
That's the way to be safe at school. 


9091—SAFETY POSTERS 


Lessons in safety brought to bear 
upon the receptive minds of children 
in a most impressive and “easy-to-take” 
way. But beautiful pictures portraying 
the common hazards of our modern day 
life, attractively presented, ready to 
color with crayon or water color. When 
colored, they may be displayed about 
the schoolroom where the children see 
them and friendly discussion periods 
may be devoted to the pictures and 
sentiments expressed by them. In this 


way the lessons which they portray 
are instilled in the young mind in a 
lasting and impressive manner. 


Twelve designs printed in black out- 
line on good white Bristol board, size 
11” x 14”. In portfolio. Price, postpaid, 
$0.69 


Companion set to above 


9090—HEALTH POSTERS 

These Health Posters present in 
pleasing detail some of the fundamen- 
tal rules which should be observed by 
every growing child in order to en- 


courage and enrich the health and 
vitality to which he is entitled. 

Twelve designs. Price, postpaid, 
$0.69 


Order from your School 
Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, 2, Mass. Edi- 
torial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
~— the Act of Congress March 
» 1897 


COPYRIGHT, 1944, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return is 
desired. 


Change of address must reach us by the 
25th of the second month preceding the 
month’s issue with which it is to take effect 
(25th of September for November issue, 

L etc.). Give both the old and new addresses. | 
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DEAREST DAD 


Vivian G. GOuULED 


Dearest Dad, I'm ready for 
bed 

But first my prayers must all 
be said: 

A prayer to keep you safe and 
well, 

A prayer of love that words 
can’t tell. 


A prayer to help you do your 
part, 

A prayer to keep you in my 
heart, 

A prayer for peace, and all 
that’s right,— 

God bless you, Dad, and now, 
“Good-night!”’ 


Harold H. Lambert photo 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


In These United States 


Chinese-American Visitors for the Fifth Grade 


AGABABIAN held 
an unopened letter in his hand and 
read the address inscribed on it 
with real satisfaction. Mr., it 
said, Mr. Mousegh Agababian, 
Secretary, Fifth Grade, Straw- 
berry Street School. Yes, that was 
most gratifying. The return ad- 
dress of the writer, in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope, 
told him that it was from a young 
lady. 

The Fifth Grade crowded 
around him, a dozen voices push- 
ing and shoving to announce, 
“Mousegh has a_ letter, Miss 
Vance, a letter for our class! It’s 
from the Chinese gir], it’s from 
Meimei, Miss Vance!”’ 

Mousegh walked up to the 
teacher’s desk and showed her the 
dignified address on the white en- 
velope—Mr. Mousegh Agababian, 
Secretary. 

“Oh, yes, of course, a reply from 
Meimei!” Miss Vance exclaimed 
and tugged at her stubborn desk 
drawer. “Well, open it, Mousegh, 
and read it. I hope she can come.” 

The secretary tore at the seal 
and finally extracted a beautiful- 
looking letter. “Mr. Mousegh 
Agababian, Secretary, Fifth 
Grade, Strawberry Street School,” 
he began a little self-consciously— 


Dear Mousegh, 

I have just read your very kind 
letter inviting me to visit your 
class some day. I will be happy to 
come. Will the fifteenth of March 
suit you? That isa Wednesday and 
I could come at one o'clock in the 
afternoon. Thank you for inviting 
me, 


Sincerely, 
Chen Meimei 

“She writes real good English,” 
declared Joe Lisowski approv- 
ingly. 

“And why not?” Miss Vance re- 
marked, taking her record book 
and pencils out of the balky desk 
drawer. “She is an American girl, 
a graduate of an American high 
school.” 

‘“She’s a big girl, isn’t she, Miss 
Vance?” twittered Edith with 
happy expectancy. 

“Oh yes, quite a young lady,” 
the teacher answered casually. 
“Eighteen, I think.” 

The Fifth Grade was not un- 
moved by the prospect. 

“Will she talk Chinese?” in- 


ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


Illustrated by 
MARGARET [. THOMAS 


quired Joe, interest mixed with 
apprehension, 

“What! To this class?” Miss 
Vance smiled. ‘You don’t under- 
stand Chinese, do you? No, Mei- 
mei will speak to us in English. 
She has been educated in two lan- 
guages, isn’t that splendid? May- 
be we can persuade her to teach 
us to say something in Chinese.” 


“Keep your mind busy to ac- 
complish things; keep your 
mind open to understand 
things.” 

—Chinese Proverb 


“We ought to fix everything 
nice and pretty for her,” Ann Wil- 
liams announced briskly. “Let’s 
have a party, Miss Vance. All 
Chinese things. Every single thing 
Chinese !”’ 

“How can we do that? We can’t 
have Chinese furniture, can we?” 
Bobby Olsen was a realist. 

“Or Chinese books or Chinese 
clothes!’ Nate added by way of 
agreement. 

“Anyway, why does it all have 
to be Chinese?’ was Edith’s 
thought on the matter. ““Meimei is 
an American girl.” 

“Tl tell you what let’s have!” 
fluttered Jeanie Burns. “Let’s 
have it partly Chinese and partly 
not Chinese.” 


ade had a Party 
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Miss Vance seemed to like that 
plan. “I guess that means we can 
use the same old desks and chairs, 
doesn’t it?” she said hopefully. 

the same old victrola!”’ 

“And blackboard and books!” 

“Oh, do you know what, Miss 
Vance? My mother has a little Chi- 
nese table at home, a real little 
one. Maybe she’ll let me bring it 
for the party.” Marie’s face was 
bright with resolve. 

“Would a Chinese kite be some- 
thing to bring?” drawled Charlie 
Keller. “I have one. My uncle gave 
it to me. He brought it from San 
Francisco. That’s in California. 
It’s a butterfly, I mean the kite is.” 

‘“Meimei is a girl,’ Ann cut in. 
“Girls don’t fly kites, do they, Miss 
Vance?” 

“Why not? I did when I was lit- 
tle—over the orchard. My kite fell 
into an apple tree.” 

“IT know something to bring 
that girls like, and that’s a doll. 
l’ll bring my Chinese doll,” de- 
cided Alice. 

Miss Vance kept jotting things 
down in her planbook as the chil- 
dren talked until she had a page 
full of ideas. “Number One Idea,” 
she read aloud. “A party!” 

The Fifth Grade beamed. 

“Number Two Idea. Decora- 
tions’’. 

Buzz, buzz, buzz. 

“Number Three Idea. A pro- 
gram.” 

“We could have something to 
eat!” burst out Gerald. 

“And music!” added Ann Wil- 
liams, aiming to raise the level of 
enjoyment. 

“And games.” 

“And talk,” insisted Donald. 


“By all means, talk—good con- 
versation,”’ agreed the teacher. 
“Meimei will tell us fascinating 
things about China.” 

“Tm going to ask her things,” 
Dickie Maxwell said musingly. 
“Lots of things—about ancestors, 
and why they worship their ances- 
tors, and about those little Chi- 
nese coins with square holes in 
them like I have in my coin collec- 
tion. Do you think they’re worth 
a lot, Miss Vance?’ 

The teacher, who had never 
found time to become an authority 
on coin collections, evaded this 
with a deft, “We'll ask Meimei 
about the coin. And about the an- 
cestors, too!” 

“And about Chinese New Year 
and dragons!” put in Alice. 

“Real dragons?” cried Ameri- 
cus Marino, trying to frighten 
himself. 

“Of course not. Not real ones.” 


Alice was annoyed by such child- 
ishness. 

“Girls and boys,” Miss Vance 
said at this point, ‘““we have some 
letter-writing to do. Our reply to 
Meimei must be mailed today.” 

Then followed one of those Eng- 
lish and spelling lessons, with dic- 
tionary and blackboard reminders 
doing their part to bring about a 
skilled job of written composition. 
Everybody wrote a note, but it 
was a composite class letter, re- 
copied by the secretary, that made 
the trip to Meimei’s mail-box. 

“We have the whole thing 
wrong!” cried Mousegh in dismay 
when he was about to address the 
envelope. “Her name isn’t Meimei, 
it’s Chen! It’s her last name that’s 
Meimei. She’s Miss Chen Meimei. 
See how she’s signed her letter! 
If we are going to call her by her 
first name the way you said we 
could, Miss Vance, we’ll have to 
call her Chen.” 

The teacher laughed. “You are 
not the first person to be puzzled 
by that, Mousegh,” she said reas- 
suringly. “Don’t worry, we didn’t 
make a mistake when we called 
her Meimei because that really is 
her first name. She signed her let- 
ter in the Chinese manner. The 
family name is considered most 
important, so it is given first 
place. You, for example, would be 
Agababian Mousegh.” 

“And I'd be Lisowski Joe!’ 

“Adams Edith Irene!” 

“Douglas Billy Joe!” 

Everybody had to try the sound 
of the Fifth Grade names accord- 
ing to the Chinese manner, while 
Agababian Mousegh, in his best 
class-secretary handwriting, ‘in- 
scribed Meimei’s name and ad- 
dress on the envelope. 


During the two weeks that in- 
tervened between this day and the 
time set for Meimei’s coming, the 
Fifth Grade read and drew, and 
painted and built, and argued and 
wondered. Charlie’s Chinese kite 
had been the model for a whole 
flock of kites—butterflies, birds 
and fishes—and they now made 
gay the walls of the schoolroom. 
Alice’s doll stood on the book shelf. 
Marie’s mother had been prevailed 
upon to let the little carved table 
come to the party. On it stood a 
Chinese porcelain bowl] loaned by 
Miss Vance. A great map of China 
hung on the wall and the flags of 
two countries met in peace—the 
Stars and Stripes and the banner 
of the Chinese Republic. 

“I’m glad we studied about 
Marco Polo this year,” declared 
Rafael as the preparations for 
Meimei’s coming proceeded. 
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“Marco Polo and the Flowery 
Kingdom of Kublai Khan!” Agnes 
Howard said the words like a 
poem. “Shall we tell Meimei that 
we studied about Marco Polo?” 

“Oh, of course. It should be 


known,” laughed Miss Vance. 
“Perhaps it is excusable that we 
should brag a little about our great 
knowledge of history.” 

“Does Meimei know about Ku- 
blai Khan and Marco Polo?” 

“Positively.. She is a graduate 
of high school, you know, and must 
certainly have studied plenty of 
history. Furthermore, like Marco 
Polo, she traveled to far-away 
China and saw the Flowery King- 
dom with her own eyes.” 


The Visitors Arrive 


It was March fifteenth at last, 
windy and cold, but in the Fifth 
Grade, pussy willows were silver 
on the branches that had been 
thrust into a tall vase, and the 
whole room was beautiful with the 
beauty of things Chinese. All was 
ready for Meimei. 

Lunchtime came and passed, 
and when it was time for the after- 
noon session to begin, two young 
girls came walking down the 
street and up to the front door of 
Strawberry Street School. They 
wore winter suits, and smart felt 
hats, high school style, wooly 
gloves and bright scarfs. They 
wore goloshes, too, and each girl 
carried a traveling bag. 

“Here she comes! Here comes 
Meimei!” cried the watchers at 
the window. “She has a girl friend 
with her!” 

Miss Vance knew about the 
friend, an added surprise for the 
Fifth Grade. 

The reception committee hur- 
ried to the outer door. 


“How do you do. We will show 
you to our room,” said Jeanie shy- 
ly to the visitors. 

“We are all waiting for you, 
Meimei,” ventured Agnes How- 
ard, and wondered which girl was 
Meimei. 

And “Miss Vance, this Meimei 
and her friend,” announced Marie, 
leading the visitors to the Fifth 
Grade doorway where the teacher 
awaited them. 

Meimei was smiling happily. 
“How do you do, Miss Vance,” she 
said. “May I introduce my friend 
Kinsen Lin?” 

Miss Vance gave the girls a 
great welcome. “It is very kind of 
you to come, Meimei and Kinsen. 
The girls and boys can hardly wait 
to meet you.” 


That was certainly true. The 


Fifth Grade was bending as far 
as it could bend and craning to see 
as much as it could see, while the 
visitors chatted with Miss Vance 
at the doorway and the reception 
committee hovered about impor- 
tantly. Then the lively conversa- 
tion faded out of earshot as visit- 
ors, teacher, and reception com- 
mittee moved down the hall to the 
principal’s office, leaving the Fifth 
Grade seething with expectancy. 
A few minutes passed, and back 
they all came into the room, this 
time filling it with a bright, hap- 
py, company feeling. 

Miss Vance introduced the 
Fifth Grade to Meimei and Kin- 
sen, and the young ladies, looking 
very sweet and pretty, smiled at 
the children and said, ‘Hello, girls 
and boys, we are glad to meet 
you.” Just like that! Just like any 
American girls would do, if they 
came to visit Strawberry Street 
School. Well, come to think of it, 
Meimei and Kinsen were Ameri- 
ean girls. Born Americans. Kin- 
sen had never seen China, but 
Meimei had. That was lucky. She 
eould tell them about the land of 
ker ancestors. 

Soon the visitors were being 
shown all the fine decorations 
which the children had arranged 
with so much delight—the kites, 
the Chinese bowl, the little carved 
table, the maps and flags. They 
saw the books the Fifth Graders 
had been reading and the stories 
they had been writing. They 
looked long at a beautiful picture 
of Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
which had an honored place on 
the bulletin board, 

The children were chatting easi- 
ly with Meimei and Kinsen— 
about the letter Mousegh Agaba- 
bian had written for the class, 
about the fun they had had mak- 
ing kites like Charlie Keller’s. 
“And we read about Marco Polo 
and the Flowery Kingdom of Ku- 
blai Khan,” Agnes informed the 
visitors. » 


Honor For Elders 
“It is wonderful,” said Meimei 
in her smiling, soft voice. “I am 
astonished that you children have 
learned so many things about the 
country of my ancestors.” 


Dickie Maxwell asked the ques- 
tion that had been puzzling him. 
“Why do Chinece people worship 
their ancestors? And why do they 
put food on their graves? The an- 
cestors can’t eat the food.” 

“It is an act of love,” Meimei 
explained. “It is like putting flow- 
ers On graves for love. Can your 
ancestors smell] the flowers?” 


“IT never thought of that,” 
Dickie admitted freely. 

“In the spring the Chinese peo- 
ple have a festival called Ch’ing 
Ming. Perhaps you have heard 
that they go outdoors to visit the 
graves of their ancestors? They 
clear off the leaves and weeds and 
place food and incense on the 
graves. Then the children romp 
and play and the family has a pic- 
nic under the trees. Is that so 
strange? It seems a little like Me- 
morial Day to me.” 

“Yes, it does,” agreed Miss 
Vance. “And I thought of another 
thing about ancestor worship. I 
read that in China, tablets to the 
deceased members of the family 
are put up in places of worship. 
That made me think of the beau- 
tiful stained glass windows in our 
churches with In Memory Of writ- 
ten on them. We, too, remember 
our loved ones who have passed 
out of this world—our grandpa- 
rents and great-grandparents, our 
heroes, and poets, and saints. 

Kinsen joined in the discussion. 
“My father tells me about his life 
in China,” she said. “He was a boy 
there, and there he learned to show 
great respect to his elders. I think 
that in America we wish to show 
respect to our elders, too, don’t 
we? It is good to hear the teach- 
ings of those who have lived long- 
er than we have. Our teachers, our 
parents and grandparents can 
guide us in good living. There is a 
commandment that says, ‘Honor 
thy father and thy mother’.” 

The Fifth Graders turned this 
piece of wisdom over in their 
minds. 

Meimei and Kinsen had very 
good ideas, Dickie decided, but 
there was something else to find 
out about now—his little copper 
coin with a square hole in it. He 
showed it to the young ladies and 
waited in hopeful suspense for 
their verdict. Perhaps it was 
worth fifty dollars! 

Kinsen took it in her hand. “Oh, 
yes, a cash!” she said, giving the 
coin its name. “A very small 
amount of money, not so much as 
a penny.” 

Puff! Dickie’s dream of riches 
disappeared like smoke. 

“It’s nice to have it in a coin col- 
lection,” he said stoutly. 

“Oh, surely, very nice, I should 
say so!’ agreed Kinsen, and care- 
fully returned the cash to its 
owner. 


Festivals 
Agnes moved closer to Meimei. 
“You told us about the spring holi- 
day that is like Memorial Day,” 
she began. 
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“Ch’ing Ming? Yes.” 
“Well, please tell us about the 
Dragon Boat Festival.” 


“That comes on Summer Day, 
on the fifth day of the Fifth Moon. 
That would be in June. It is an 
outdoor festival. The Chinese 
junks are decorated with lanterns 
and flowers and big dragon ban- 
ners. They have races and the peo- 
ple watch to see which boat will 
win—the yellow dragon boat, or 
the blue dragon boat, the black or 


the red or the green.” Meimei 
paused. 
“Now tell us about Chinese 


New Year,” the children begged. 
“That is a good time, I can tell 
you,” Meimei went on. “A very 
great holiday. It comes in Febru- 
ary. Families always try to be to- 
gether for New Year. They have 
banquets and the elders give the 
children lucky money wrapped in 
red paper. Everybody who has any 
Cebts pays what he owes so that 
he may start the New Year right. 
Lanterns are hung at the door- 
ways. Fire crackers go popping, 
drums and cymbals sound, and the 
Dragon dances in the street. 

“He is a wild-looking creature, 
but friendly, too. You should see 
his great mouth and red eyes, and 
sparkly, twisty tail! People give 
the Dragon lucky money, too, all 
wrapped up in red paper. They 
hang lettuce and oranges up out- 
side the door along with the mon- 
ey, and the Dragon comes and eats 
the food. Then the man who walks 
beside the Dragon takes down the 
folded red papers and puts them 
in a box, and the money is used for 
all kinds of good and helpful 
causes. It makes up a kind of Chi- 
nese welfare fund. 


“Sometimes the Buddha Lion 
takes the Dragon’s place in New 
Year celebrations. There was a 
Revolution in China in 1911, and 
since that time China has had a 
Republic with a Constitution 
something like our American Con- 
stitution. Dr. Sun Yat-sen was a 
great patriot much loved by the 
Chinese people. He was the “Fath- 
er of the Revolution.” Maybe we 
can say he was the George Wash- 
ington of China. I know you are 
wondering what the Revolution 
has to do with Lions and Dragons. 
Well, some people say that the 
Dragon stood for old China in the 
days of the emperors, and the 
Lion took the Dragon’s place after 
the Revolution. Others say no, it’s 
like this. The Dragon stands for 
nature, and just as we must not 
be afraid of nature, we must not 
be afraid of the Dragon. So the 
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Dragon dances on Chinese New 
Year nowadays just as he did be- 
fore the Revolution. 

“I will show you how to say 
Happy New Year in Chinese.” 
Meimei found a piece of chalk and 
wrote on the board— 


Guong yea fat choy 
Luck and prosperity on New Year 


Gong Hsi Go Nien 
(gong shé go nién) 
Greetings! Good fortune for the 

New Year 


“There you have two greetings. 
[ should explain that China now 
uses the same New Year that the 
rest of the world has, the one that 
comes on January first, but the old 
Chinese New Year is celebrated 
by many, many people. And no 
wonder! It has been celebrated for 
more than 4000 years.” 


The People’s Schools 

“Can you write the greeting in 
Chinese letters?” asked Billy 
Douglas. 

“Tia Chinese characters?” Mei- 
mei repeated. “Yes, I can do that,” 
and she wrote the beautiful sacred 
characters on the board. 

“That’s hard to do,” Joe Lisow- 
ski said, much impressed. 

“Oh, not too hard. I will tell you 
something. Always Chinese peo- 
ple have admired knowledge. Al- 
ways they have given great re- 
spect to scholars, but they made 
one mistake. They thought that 
only a few people were smart 
enough to learn to write and to 
read books and _ newspapers. 
Many, many people in China could 
not read the Chinese writing. The 
farmers and workers of all kinds 
were illiterate. I guess you know 
that zwliterate means unable to 
read and write. Well, it was a mis- 
take to imagine that these Chinese 
farmers could not learn for they 
were really smart people. All they 
needed was a chance to learn. Now 
they are having this chance in the 
People’s Schools, and it doesn’t 
matter whether they are twenty, 
or thirty, or forty years old, or 
more, they may go to the People’s 
Schools and learn to read and 
write. Not only that. They learn 
about self-government, too, be- 
cause China is a great democracy. 
As they learn about self-govern- 
ment, they are also learning about 
farming in the cooperative way, 
and about marketing their crops 
in the cooperative way. That’s an- 
other big word, isn’t it? Coopera- 
tive. It means working together, 
one for all—all for one. China is 


having an awakening, we say, a 
big waking up. 

“Dr. James Yen is the leader in 
the People’s Schools of China.” 


Surprises 

As Meimei paused in her story, 
Kinsen turned to Miss Vance and 
said something quietly to her. Miss 
Vance looked pleased and, after 
glancing at her class, turned back 
to Kinsen and said, “You will 
really have to make the choice 
yourself.” Then Kinsen and Mei- 
mei spoke softly to each other. It 
all had the look of a surprise of 
some kind. That is exactly what it 
turned out to be. Kinsen said, “We 
have brought Chinese costumes 
with us, the kind our mothers 
used to wear.” 

The Fifth Grade girls buzzed 
with pleasure. 

“We wear such costumes at spe- 
cial times. Would you like us to 
dress up for you?” 

Would they! No need to ask. 
The Fifth Grade was thrilled. 

Then came another question, a 
wonderful, delightful question. 
Kinsen asked, ‘‘Would any little 
girl in this class like to wear a Chi- 
nese dress today? We have 
brought a little girl’s dress with 
us, too.” 

“T would! I would! I would, Kin- 
sen! I would like to wear the Chi- 
nese dress!” All the girl-part of 
the Fifth Grade was eager to be 
chosen. 

Miss Vance smiled at Kinsen 
sympathetically. “That’s why I 
wanted you to choose the lucky 
girl,” she said. 

Kinsen had an idea. “‘I will close 
my eyes and reach for some one,” 
she said. And that is what she did. 
Her hand touched Ann, so Ann 
was chosen. The little girl and the 
young ladies slipped out of the 
room, carrying one of the two suit- 
cases. 

“I wish they had a boy’s Chi- 
nese costume, too,’”’ mused Donald 
as the visitors disappeared. 

Edith took the opportunity to 
think out loud. “Meimei and Kin- 
sen are sweet!” she murmured. 
“Which do you think is the pretti- 
est, Miss Vance? I think Kinsen 
is.” 

“Oh, I don’t,” spoke up Jeanie. 
“T think Meimei is much prettier 
than Kinsen.”’ 

Dickie settled the dispute. 
‘“‘They’re both pretty,” he said and 
changed the subject. “If my Chi- 
nese coin is not worth as much as 
a penny, I wonder how much it is 
worth.” 

“T like the Dragon Boat Festival 
best of all the holidays,” remarked 


Bobby Olsen ignoring Dickie’s 
not-so-precious cash. “TI like it be 
cause they have beat races.” 

Joe Lisowski was pondering 
over something else. “I thought 
they couldn’t talk English,” he 
said. “But they can. I didn’t know 
some of the words they said my- 
self.’’ 

“Like illiterate and coopera- 
tive?’ Miss Vance asked. 

Joe nodded. “‘I guess so,” he re 
plied, puzzled. 


“We'll talk about those words 
one of these days,” the teacher 
said. “Now let’s get our fruit 
punch from the school kitchen se 
that we can have some refresh- 
ments when Meimei and Kinsen 
return.” 

The refreshment committee, 
which had labored industriously in 
the morning, preparing a delicious 
fruit juice drink, colored pink 
with cherry syrup, hurried away 
and returned with bucket, dip- 
per, pitcher and paper cups. Just 
in time, too, for they were no soon- 
er settled in their places again 
than in came Meimei, Kinsen and 
Ann, dressed in the beautiful Chi- 
nese costumes. Blue satin, green 
and gold they were. Ann’s dress 
with its little high collar was a 
bright, deep blue embroidered 
with a flower design in colored silk 
threads, yellow, brown, green, 
orange and red, and she wore a 
lovely jade necklace. Kinsen and 
Meimei wore bracelets of jade and 
gold, and they all carried little 
fans. 

Oooohs! and Aaaahs! rippled 
through the Fifth Grade. Even the 
boys paid tribute with an admir- 
ing O Boy! Everyone had to see 
the costumes and examine closely 
the jade and gold ornaments and 
the dainty fans. 

The girls began to serve the 
fruit punch. “This is very nice,” 
exclaimed Kinsen taking a paper 
cup from the tray held by Greta. 

“Perhaps now we could give 
you the little treat we have 
brought for you,” suggested Mei- 
mei. 

What! Another surprise? Yes, 
it seemed so. “We have brought 
some Chinese refreshments for 
you, and some Chinese music to 
play on your victrola. See, we will 
have good things to taste, and mu- 
sic to hear.” So saying, Meimei 
began to open the other traveling 
bag which had been placed on a 
table in the corner of the room. 
Out of it came a box of nuts, then 
a box of cakes, then another box 
of cakes, then an album of rec- 
ords. 
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Kinsen took the records and 
showed them to Miss Vance, and 
while they were looking at them 
and selecting the one to play first, 
Meimei was opening the boxes of 
cakes. “These are Chinese almond 
cakes, girls and boys, very sweet 
and rich. There’s one for each of 
you. And these are Chinese lichee 
nuts. Like prunes in soft shells 
they are. See you can crush them 
with your hand so,’ and Meimei 
broke open one of the nuts and 
took out the sweet, sticky fruit and 
gave it to Mousegh to eat. “It is 
mostly all seed,” she laughed, “‘so 
do not be disappointed.” 

The almond cakes were passed 
around the class, the lichee nuts, 
too, and soon everyone was enjoy- 
ing a fine mixture of good things 
to eat and drink. At the victrola, 
Miss Vance and Kinsen were plac- 
ing the first record of Chinese mu- 
sic on the disc. Kinsen began to 
talk above the chatter and laugh- 
ter. “Listen!” she said. “The Chi- 
nese people are going to sing for 
you.” 

At once it began, the Chee Lai 
(Arise!) a group of songs of New 
China rendered by Paul Robeson, 
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the great Negro singer, and a 
chorus of Chinese singers with 
Liu Liang—No conducting. 

And so we will leave the Fifth 
Graders of Strawberry Street 
School in the midst of their party, 
enjoying the new, somewhat 
strange music of China, tasting 
the lichee nuts and the almond 
cakes, and making merry with 
their friends, Meimei Chen and 
Kinsen Lin. 


Aids for Teachers 


Teachers will be able to secure 
valuable materials from: 

Indusco, Inc. (American Com- 
mittee in Aid of Chinese Indus- 
trial Cooperatives), 425 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. Exhibit mate- 
rial free of charge. 

China Aid Council, 200 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. Newsletter and re- 
ports on China’s war orphanages. 

United China Relief, 179 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Films and recordings 
of Chinese music. 

China Institute of America, 119 
W. 57th St., N. Y. Chinese lectur- 
ers may be secured through the In- 
stitute. 


Chinese American Citizens’ Al- 
liance, San Francisco, Cal. 

The China Society of America, 
570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 

Friendship Press, 156 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. Picture maps of China. 
Plays for children. Send for cata- 
logue. 

John Day Company, 40 East 
49th St., N. Y. “John Day Books”’ 
about the Orient. 

The American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, Central Park West at 
79th St., N.-Y. Department of 
Education lends films and slides 
for a smal] charge. 

The East and West Association, 
40 East 49th St., N. Y. 

Books for the Teacher 

The Chinese, Their History and 
Culture, by Kenneth Scott Latou- 
rette. Macmillan Co. 

China (The Burton Holmes 
Travel Stories). Text by Eunice 
Tietjens and Louise Hammond. 
Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Shake Hands with the Dragon, 
by Car] Glick. McGraw-Hill Co. 

This Is Our China, by Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. Harper, N. Y. 

Three Sisters, by Cornelia Spen- 
cer. John Day Co., N. Y. 


Parachutes of Safety 


A Second Grade Activity of Tomorrow’s Happy Landing 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 
Illustrated by KAY ORR WALKER 


‘Te riotous month of March 
with its wind and kites always 
makes us air minded. Little ap- 
prentices in school today as never 
before, have a love of high adven- 
ture and of experimenting in this, 
an air-age. And they are entitled 
to PARACHUTES to help them 
in an emergency to achieve safe 
landings in this world that just 
now is so definitely out of balance. 
Hazards of arriving are so many. 
To help these—our youngest little 
citizens—to arrive safely, is the 
aim of everyone looking forward 
to A JUST AND LASTING 
PEACE in a brave, new world. 
Ideas must be experienced. 

It is frequently true that oppor- 
tunity and risk ever go hand in 
hand. So let us help children to 
realize vividly that peace in an 
upset world depends on each and 
every one, regardless of age. It 
has a very particular personal 


significance. And the peace will be 
achieved only and insofar as we 
personally learn higher skills of 
living and of LANDING RIGHT. 
Medals of honor can come to the 
tiniest child because of a well- 
done piece of living. His behavior 
pattern must include “enormous”’ 
faith. 


Parachutes and Parachuting 

Even as long ago as five hun- 
dred years in the 15th century, 
Leonardo di Vinci, the world’s 
greatest painter, invented some- 
thing in which a man might move 
through the air and land safely. 

Andre Jacques Garnerin in 
Paris, made the first successful 
parachute jump. That was in 
1797. And through the interven- 
ing years, parachutes have been 
improved upon until now, this 
life-saving device made of 96 
pieces of very strong, light silk 
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(70 yards in all), cut on the bias, 
and in the shape of a huge um- 
brella, makes it possible for the 
parachutist to leave his airplane. 
After waiting a moment that he 
may be sure that the parachute 
will not be caught on the plane, he 
pulls the RIPCORD of his: pack. 
In less than two seconds, the chute 
is open and he finds himself fall- 
ing through space very swiftly at 
first and then falling more stead- 
ily down. “Parachute” means to 
keep from falling. A standard 
chute is 28 feet across. 

The parachute, when not in use, 
is folded in a neat pack, strapped 
to the aviator. A pilot sits on his. 
A paratrooper uses his as a back 
pack, 


Peacetime Uses of a Parachute 
. A doctor can be dropped by para- 
chute at a ranch in an isolated re- 
gion for an emergency operation. 
2. Our Forest Service uses “chutes” 
to send men and supplies to fight 
forest fires. 
. Nurses also are dropped in isolat- 
ed communities for service. 
4. Photographers can get very near 
lovely scenes by use of parachutes. 
5. Food is carried to out-of-the-way 
places, and lives are saved. 
. Air mail is delivered in the moun- 
tains by means of parachuting. 


Army parachutes are inspected 
every 60 days. 
Will Your Parachute Land You 
Safely? 
Is Your Pack Made of the Best? 
Will It Open When You Need It? 


Do you know the minimum es- 
sentials perfectly — automatical- 
ly? Will your parachute land you 
safely in a world that demands so 
much of a child today? 


DO YOU KNOW 
The Three R’s 

1. Can you read as well as a 
child at your grade level should? 

2. Is your writing plain enough 
to be read? 

3. Do you know the 45 addition 
and the 45 subtraction combina- 
tions? 

How Do You Speak? 

1. Do you always say “I saw” 
NEVER “I seen’? 

2. Do you always have SOME- 
THING TO SAY when you talk? 

3. Do you contradict, or com- 
plain or brag? Oh, no! 

_ 4. Do you learn ONE new word 
for your vocabulary every day? 


5. Is your voice low or loud and 
harsh? 


Personal Identification Knowledge 


1. Your address and telephone 
number. 

2. Birthplace of yourself and 
parents. 

3. Your father’s work. 


Health Rules 
1. Do you drink 6 glasses of 
water every day? 
2. Do you brush your teeth 3 
times a day? 
3. Do you get plenty of sleep? 


Have You a Safety Code? 

1. Never leave toys on the 
stairs. 

2. Be careful of matches. 

3. Never touch electric fixtures 
with wet hands. 

4. Always put broken glass in 
the garbage can. 

5. Look both ways before cross- 
ing a street. 


Manners 

Beauty of behavior is made up 
of such little things: 

1. Be happy—it makes for joy- 
ous, pleasant living. 

2. Be a good sport at home and 
on the school ground. 

3. “Please,” “thank you,” “par- 
don me’’—use often. 

4. Watch your behavior in 
church, bus, at the movies. 

5. “Others first” will make you 
popular everywhere. 

*6. Watch the ‘“do’s”’ and 
“don’ts” of table manners. 


Our History and Flag 
1. Do you know the pledge of 
allegiance? 
2. Do these special days mean 
something to you? 
(a) Flag day 
(b) Fourth of July 
(c) Columbus Day 
3. Do you know the National 
Anthem? 
4. How many states are in the 
United States? 
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5. Which star in the flag rep- 

resents your state? 
6. Can you name 4 important 

cities in our country? 

(a) Washington, D. C. 

(b) New York City 

(c) Chicago 

(d) Philadelphia 


Music 


“The Parachute Man,” Chil- 
dren’s Songs for Everyday. 

A HAPPY LANDING will IN- 
CLUDE all these and more—not 
forgetting a love of books. An 
acquaintance with a few of the 
best—an attitude of reverence. 
This same landing will PRE- 
CLUDE delinquency. 
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MY BABY DUCK 
EDNA HAMILTON 


My baby duck is cunning, 

A yellow fuzzy ball, 

It waddles quickly as it can 
When it hears mother call. 

I like to watch it swim along 
On water ... best of all! 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Plowing the Fields 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discus- 
sions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the 
meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


What do you think the men in the picture are doing? 
What are the horses pulling? 

How many horses do you see? 

How many horses are hitched to each plow? 
What time of the year do you think it is? 
How many kinds of things can you name that the farmer plants? 
What vegetables do we eat that grow under the ground? 

What vegetables do we eat that grow on vines? 

What vegetables do we eat that grow on bushes? 


Name some essential things needed to make a garden grow. 


THE DAISY 


I’m a happy little thing, 
Always coming with the spring; 

In the meadows green I’m found, 
Peeping just above the ground. 

And my stalk is covered flat 

With a white and yellow hat. 

Little children when you pass, 

Lightly on the tender grass, 

Skip about but do not tread 

On my meek and lowly head; 

For I’m the flower that comes to say 
Winter-time has gone his way. 
—Scotch Folk Verse 


SOMETHING TO DO ACTIVITIES 
Make a picture of a man plowing. 
Have a discussion on planting and caring for a garden. 


The children may talk about their last year’s victory gardens—what they raised and 
how they cared for it. 


How to plant different kinds of seeds and plants. 
Tell some ways of cooking vegetables. 


Have the children bring in old vegetable seed catalogs. Cut out pictures of vegetables 
and paste on large sheets, putting names under each. 


Discuss the different kinds of insects, worms and blights which attack various kinds 
of vegetables, and what to do for them. 
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HOW THE COMMUNITY HELPS 
TO KEEP US WELL 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


There are Nutrition Helpers in each community. 

We call them “Victory Workers.” 

They are quite as important in winning the war as the soldiers at the front. 
Look the list of Nutrition Helpers over carefully. 

Then make up two or three sentences about each helper. 

Be sure to show how each one helps you and your family. 


OUR NUTRITION HELPERS 
The Farmer The Dairyman The Nurse 
The Milkman ° The Grocer The Doctor 
The Homemaker The Dentist The Druggist 
The Gardener The Canner The Poultry Raiser 
The Baker The Vegetable Man The Canteen Worker 
Can you add any more Nutrition Helpers to this list? 


Now can you complete each sentence? 

. The farmer plants fields of 
2. The milkman brings us fresh 

. The doctor shows us how good food keeps us 
. Mother sees that we eat three good meals each 
. The grocer sells us nourishing 
. The dentist keeps our teeth 
. The canteen worker serves food to the 
. The fruit and vegetable man brings us 
. The nurse helps to keep us 
. The dairyman sells 
. The druggist window is full of vitamin 
. The gardener raises 
. The canner puts up cans of 


. The poultry man raises 


. The baker makes big loaves of whole wheat 
. Our teacher shows us how Good Health may help in winning the.... 
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WHICH? 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Look over the list of Nutrition Helpers on the opposite page. Then answer the 
following questions: 


. Which one sells us eggs andcream?......... 
. Which one prepares a nourishing breakfast for us? .__. 

. Which one brings fresh milk to our door? ... 

. Which one plants a Victory garden? . . 

. Which one takes our temperature if we are ill? .... 

. Which one prepares and serves food for the soldiers? |. 

. Which one keeps our teeth straight and strong? ..... 
. Which one sells boxes of vitamin tablets?.... 

. Which one brings fruits and vegetables to our house? 


. Which one cans and preserves fruits and vegetables? 


. Which one raises chickens and turkeys? ....__.. 
. Which one plants fields of wheat and corn?..__..... 
. Which one bakes loaves of whole wheat and rye bread? ......... 


. Which one teaches us how good health may win the war? ......... 


CAN YOU DO THIS? 
1. Put an X after the workers who wear a uniform. 
2. Put a O about the out-door workers. 
3. Put a UO about the workers who keep store or shop. 


4. Put a line under the workers who deliver things to our door. 


5. Can you bring to school pictures of some of these Nutrition Helpers. 
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MAKING A MAP 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Can you make a big map of your neighborhood? 


It will help you to learn about some important places. 
You can never tell when it may be necessary to know these things: 
Can you put these places on your map? 


your own house 


the nearest bakery 


your garden 


the nearest telephone 


; ; (if there is none in your home) 
your neighbor's house 


the nearest grocery the nearest doctor 


the nearest drug store the nearest farm 


the nearest canteen station 


When you have finished, show your map to the class. Then answer these 
questions. 


What is your telephone number?......... 
What is the name of your nearest neighbor? . . 
What is the name of your nearest drug store? . 
What is the name of your nearest hospital? ......... 


Do you know a helpful nurse? What is her name? ......... 


TO DRAMATIZE 
A scene between a canteen worker and a sailor. 

. Ascene between Mother and the grocer. 

. A little girl telephoning to the doctor. 

. Ascene between a child and a nurse. 

. A scene between a boy and the dentist. 

A farmer doing his Spring planting. 

. Ascene between the milkman and a skinny little boy. 
. A scene in a barn of a poultry raiser. . 

. A doctor getting the weight of one of your classmates. 
. Mother urging you to eat a good breakfast. 


DO ON 
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MAKING POSTERS AND SLOGANS 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


15 


Perhaps you can make some big posters for your classroom. 


It would be fun to make pictures showing the various Nutrition Helpers we 
have talked about. 


Can you draw a picture of some of these helpers? 
Each picture should have a slogan. 
Here are some nutrition slogans. 


Read them over carefully. 


An apple a day Don't keep thin 


Keeps the doctor away! There’s a war to win! 


Milk Today They give their lives 


Means You keep your health! 
Freedom Tomorrow 


Keep faith with our fighting men by keeping well! 


DOING THINGS 


Can you tell what each of these slogans mean? 
Can you make up other Nutrition slogans? 
Can you make up a good slogan for preserving of food? 
Can you make up a good slogan for visiting your dentist once every six months? 
Can you make up a good slogan for gaining weight? 
Can you make up a good slogan for a canteen? 
Can you make up a good slogan for a grocery store? 


Can you make up a good slogan to remind you to eat a good breakfast? 
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When Christina Rossetti 


Was Your Age 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you: 
But when the leaves hang trein- 
bling 
The wind is passing thro’. 


Whe has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I: 
But when the trees bow down their 
heads 
The wind is passing by. 


W ren Christina Rossetti 
who wrote this March poem was 
your age she did not live here in 
America as you do, but in London, 
a very large city in England. 


Part I—At Home in the City 

“How I wish we could go out of 
doors to play!’ exclaimed Chris- 
tina, a tiny dark-eyed girl, the 
youngest of the four Rossetti chil- 
dren. 

“You know we cannot, though,” 
replied her brother, Dante Ga- 
briel, “because of the heavy fog 
hanging over the city.” 

‘“‘And we can’t play in the sit- 
ting room,” went on Christina. 

“No, because Father’s friends 
are in there with him,’ answered 
her brother, William. “Listen and 
you can hear them talking to- 
gether in Italian. Father just 
asked the organ grinder, ‘What 
part of Italy are you from?’” 

“He asks everyone the same 
question,” said Dante. ‘“‘He is al- 
ways hoping to meet someone 
from the same place in Italy that 
he came from.” 

“But anyone who has ever lived 
in any part of Italy is Father’s 
friend,”” said Marie. “Why don’t 
we go up to the garret and play 
cards or read—we can have fun 
up there.” 

“Let’s eagerly cried Chris- 
tina. “Marie, you and I can dress 
up in Mother’s old clothes.” 

Soon peals of laughter came 
from the attic. The boys, too, had 
found some intriguing clothes in 
an old chest and were “dressing 
up” also. 

“William looks the funniest of 
any of us,” said Marie. “He re- 
minds me of that jolly old fellow 
we saw in the show.” 

“We could have a show of our 
own,” suggested Dante. ‘“‘This old 
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bedspread we found in the trunk 
will make a fine curtain. Fll be 
the manager.” 

“William can be the clown for 
he looks so jolly and funny,” said 
Christina. ‘“‘When we have prac- 
ticed our show and are ready to 
give it we can invite Mother to 
come up and see it.” And that dark 
foggy day was full of fun and joy 
for the four Rossetti children. 

The next morning Christina 
was the first one up. “Wake up, 
Marie!” she called shaking her 
sister. “It looks as if this will be 
a bright, clear day. If it isn’t fog- 
gy maybe we will get to go to the 
zoo—and, Marie, I smell some- 
thing good coming from the kitch- 
en.” 

“Pancakes!” said Marie sitting 
up in bed. “I believe we’re having 
pancakes for breakfast—where 
are my clothes?” 

“Here they are. Hurry, Marie, 
so that we can watch Mother pop 
the pancakes in the pan.” And she 
was on her way down stairs. 


“Mix a pancake, 
Stir a pancake, 
Pop it in the pan; 
Fry the pancake, 
Toss the pancake— 
Catch it if you can” 


Christina Rossetti sang watching 
her mother. 

Breakfast was just over when 
they heard the postman’s knock. 


“T’ll get the mail,’ called Marie 
jumping up and running to the 
door. 

“Five letters for Papa—none 
for you, William, none for you, 
Dante; but three for dear Mama,” 
she reported coming back. 


“Eight o’clock; 
The postman’s knock! 
Five letters for Papa; 
One for Lou, 
And none for you, 
And three for dear Mamma” 


said Christina Rossetti. 


The day proved to be a bright, 
sunshiny one ideal for the visit to 
the zoo and the Rossetti children 
went from cage to cage making 
friends with the animals. 

“Oh, look—isn’t that a queer 
looking pig!” exclaimed Christina, 
pointing to a collared peccary. 

“Be careful, Christina, he will 
bite you,” screamed Marie. But it 
was too late. The peccary had al- 
ready bitten her. She was fright- 
ened for a moment; but she blink- 
ed back the tears and went on ad- 
miring the other animals. The 
Rossettis all had an unusually 
strong interest in animals, not 
only those in the zoo and on the 
farm, but even strange, lowly 
creatures such as toads, frogs, and 
caterpillars. Christina Rossetti 
wrote: 


“‘When the cows come home the milk is coming,’’ Christina told Marie as they 
watched their brothers drive the cows in. 
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Brown and furry 

Caterpillar in a hurry 

Take your walk 

To the shady leaf, or stalk, 

Or what not, 

Which may be the chosen spot. 

No toad spy you, 

Hovering bird of prey pass by 
you; 

Spin and die, 

To live again a butterfly. 


and 


Hopping frog, hop here and be 


seen, 
I'll] not pelt you with stick or 
stone: 
Your cap is laced and your coat is 
green; 
Good-bye, we'll let each other 
alone. 
Plodding toad, plod here and be 
looked at, 
You the finger of scorn is crooked 
at: 


But though you’re lumpish, you’re 
harmless too: 

You won’t hurt me, and I won’t 
hurt you. 


Then just for fun Christina 
Rossetti wrote about fishes and 
lizards. 


When fishes set umbrellas up 
If the rain-drops run, 

Lizards will want their parasols 
To shade them from the sun. 


On the way home from the zoo 
the Rossettis stopped at the mar- 
ket, a place to them almost as in- 
teresting as the zoo. The memory 
of visits to the market probably in- 
spired Christina Rossetti later to 
write “Goblin Market,” her best 
poem. You will enjoy part of it 
now. 


“Come and buy our orchard fruits, 
Come buy, come buy: 

Apples and quinces, 

Lemons and oranges, 

Plump unpicked cherries, 
Melons and raspberries, 
Bloom-down-cheeked peaches, 
Swart-headed mulberries, 
Wild free-born cranberries, 
Crab-apples, dewberries, 
Pineapples, blackberries, 
Apricots, strawberries; 

All ripe together 

In summer weather— 

Morns that pass by, 

Fair eves that fly; 

Come buy, come buy.” 


Part ITI—At the Farm 


The day that the stagecoach 
stopped at their door was a thrill- 
ing one for the Rossetti children. 
It was to take them for a six-hour 
ride to their Grandfather Polido- 
ri’s country home thirty miles out 
of London. What fun it was to ride 
out of the foggy city into the sun- 
shine and the fresh spring air of 
the country! 


Such a bright day, 
With the sun glowing, 
And the trees half in leaf, 
And the grass growing. 


“Look at all the lovely birds!” 
exclaimed Marie. 
“The larger birds are robins and 


the little ones wrens,” explained 
William. 


“Wrens and robins in the hedge, 
Wrens and robins here and 
there; 
Building, perching, pecking, flut- 
tering, 
Everywhere!” 


“Chicks beneath their mother’s wing feel as safe as safe can be,”’ said Christina 
to her sister Marie. 
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sang Christina happily as they 
jogged along in the stagecoach. 

“There’s Grandfather waiting 
for us,” cried Dante as they came 
near the farm house. 

“T’m so glad to see all of you,” 
said Grandpa as he hugged each 
child. “Dinner is all ready—we 
have been waiting for you.” And 
what a good dinner it was! Beef 
steak, mashed potatoes and gravy, 
creamed peas, radishes and let- 
tuce, homemade bread, and freshly 
churned butter, strawberry short- 
cake, and huge glasses of creamy 
milk. 

Dinner over Grandpa pushed 
back his chair saying, ‘‘Ned is out 
in the orchard picking cherries. 
Would you like to help him?” 
Would they? The children could 
hardly wait until the pails for the 
cherries were ready and they were 
on their way. 

‘William and I will climb up 
and get the cherries that are up 
high while you girls pick the ones 
down low,” said Dante. 

“T wonder what’s on those bush- 
es over there,” asked Christina. 
“They look good to eat, too.” 

“They’re currants — let’s get 
some.” And Marie and Christina 
were off leaving the rest of the 
cherries for the boys and Ned to 
pick. 


“Currants on a bush, 
And figs upon a stem, 

And cherries on a bending bough, 
And Ned to gather them,” 


Christina said. Then looking back 
at the cherry tree, she exclaimed, 


“Look, look, look— 
O what a sight to see! 

The wind is playing cherry bob 
With the cherry tree.” 


“T see a strawberry plant out 
there on the bank. Wonder if there 
are any ripe strawberries,” said 
Marie climbing over the fence. 
“Strawberries are even better 
than cherries or currants—oh, 
just one green berry on the 
plant!” 

“Oh, well, we will look at it 
every day,” comforted Christina. 
“Then when it is ripe we will eat 
it. Look at those lambs playing 
over there. Aren’t they darling!” 
Later Christina Rossetti wrote: 


On the grassy banks 
Lambkins at their pranks; 

Woolly sisters, woolly brothers, 
Jumping off their feet, 

While their woolly mothers 
Watch by them and bleat. 
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and 


Dancing on the hill-tops, 
Singing in the valleys, 
Laughing with the echoes, 

Merry little Alice. 


Playing games with lambkins 
In the flowering valleys, 

Gathering pretty posies, 
Helping little Alice. 


If her father’s cottage 
Turned into a palace, 

And he owned the hill-tops 
And the flowering valleys, 

She’d be none the happier, 
Happy little Alice. 


“T like the animals on the farm 
as well as those in the zoo,” said 
Marie. “‘Let’s run out to the barn- 
yard and see the pigs, ducks and 
chickens!” 

“Cluck! Cluck!” called the old 
mother hen to her fluffy babies as 
the girls came near them. 


“They certainly mind their 
mother,” observed Marie. “See 
how they run to her and hide un- 
der her wings.” 

“They feel safe as safe can be 
there,” replied Christina. When 
she grew up she said, 


“A white hen sitting 
On white eggs three: 
Next, three speckled chickens 
As plump as plump can be. 


An owl and a hawk 
And a bat come to see; 
But chicks beneath their mother’s 
wing 
Squat safe as safe can be. 


“Aren’t those pinky white pigs 
cute!” exclaimed Christina. “Lis- 
ten how they squeal through their 
noses.”’ Later she remembered all 
this and wrote: 


Minnie and Mattie 
And fat little May, 

Out in the country, 
Spending a day. 


Pinky white pigling 

Squeals through his snout, 
Woolly white lambkin 

Frisks all about. 


Cluck! Cluck! the nursing hen 
Summons her folk— 

Ducklings all downy soft, 
Yellow as yolk. 


Cluck! Cluck! the mother hen 
Summons her chickens 

To peck the dainty bits 
Found in her pickings. 
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Minnie and Mattie 
And May carry posies, 
Half of sweet violets, 
Half of primroses. 


Give the sun time enough, 
Glowing and glowing, 
He’ll rouse the roses 
And bring them blowing. 


Don’t wait for roses 
Losing today, 

O Minnie, Mattie, 
And wise little May. 


Violets and primroses 
Blossom today 

For Minnie and Mattie 
And fat little May. 


“Here come the cows up from 
the pasture—look who is driv- 
ing them!” exclaimed Christina. 
“Dante and William.” 

“T didn’t know it was milking- 
time; how fast time flies in the 
country.” 

“Come on, girls,” called Wil- 
liam, “if you want to watch 
Grandpa and Ned milk the cows. 
And maybe they will let us help 
milk. May we, Grandpa?” 

“You might try milking 
Brownie. She will stand still.” 

“T’ll milk first,” said Dante, 
sitting down on the little milk 
stool. Then— “I can’t get any 
milk.” 

“She won’t let down her milk 
for you,” said William. “Let me 
try. I milked her when I was here 
last summer.” 

“Marie and I will make a cow- 
slip wreath to put around 
Brownie’s neck,” said Christina, 
and when she was older she wrote: 


Brownie, Brownie, let down your 
milk, 


White as swansdown and smooth 
as silk, 


Fresh as dew and pure as snow: 
For I know where the cowslips 


blow, 

And you shall have a cowslip 
wreath 

No sweeter scented than your 
breath. 


Every morning the Rossetti 
children were awakened by the 
crowing of the roosters. ““Kookoo- 
rookoo! Kookoorookoo!” called 
the boys imitating the roosters. 
“Time to get up, Christina! Time 
to get up, Marie!” 

“T hate to crawl out of bed,” 
Marie told her sister, “but when 
I’m up I am glad, for the days are 
not long enough for all the fun 
here in the country.” 


“Remember, Marie, today we 
get to eat the strawberry,” said 
Christina, lacing her shoes; “it 
was almost ripe yesterday.” 

“That’s right! Let’s run out 
there before breakfast— Kookoo- 
rookoo! Kookoorookoo! Oh, there 
you are, you roosters who got us 
up so early.” The girls hurried 
through the barnyard to the gras- 
sy bank. “Hear the early birds 
singing: ‘“Kikirikee! Kikirikee!’’ 
exclaimed Marie. Christina said: 


“ *Kookoorookoo! Kookoorookoo!’ 
Crows the cock before the 
morn; 
‘Kikirikee! Kikirikee!’ 
Roses in the east are born. 


* *Kookoorookoo! Kookoorookoo!’ 
Karly birds begin their sing- 
ing; 
‘Kikirikee! Kikirikee!’ 
The day, the day, the day is 
springing.” 


Then they had come to their 
strawberry plant. But where was 
the precious strawberry? 

“Oh, that old snail has eaten it,”’ 
cried Marie greatly disappointed. 
“T feel like stepping on it.” 

“No. Snails have their rights, 
too,” said Christina, and still feel- 
ing this way when she was a wom- 
an she wrote: 


Hurt no living thing: 

Ladybird, nor butterfly, 
Nor moth with dusty wing, 

Nor cricket chirping cheerily, 
Nor grasshopper so light of leap, 


Nor dancing gnat, nor beetle 
fat, 


Nor harmless worms that creep. 


In the country one happy day 
followed another in quick succes- 
sion until the summer was nearly 
gone and the Rossetti children 
knew that they must go home. The 
morning the stagecoach again 
stopped at their grandfather’s 
door was a dreary one. It was to 
take them back to London. Silently 
the children rode along the coun- 
try road as the rain beat against 
the side of the coach. Gradually 
the rain began falling softly and 
more softly. The sun began to 
peep through the clouds. 

“Look, look,” cried Marie, 
“there’s a rainbow in the sky.” 

“Oh, how very beautiful!’ ex- 
claimed Christina. 

Later remembering the rain- 
bow which had thrilled her when 
she was your age Christina Ros- 
setti wrote: 
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Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the seas; 
But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 


There are bridges on the rivers, 
As pretty as you please; 
But the bow that bridges heaven, 
And overtops the trees; 
And builds a road from earth to 
sky, 
Is prettier far than these. 


and 


If all were rain and never sun, 
No bow could span the hill; 
If all were sun and never rain, 
There’d be no rainbow still. 


All her life Christina Rossetti 
was fascinated by color—not only 


the lovely colors of the rainbow, 
but the color of a summer twi- 
light, the color of flowers, grass, 
fruit; the color in all Nature 
which she expressed in this poem: 


What is pink? A rose is pink 

By the fountain’s brink. 

What is red? A poppy’s red 

In its barley bed. 

What is blue? The sky is blue 
Where the clouds float thro’. 
What is white? A swan is white 
Sailing in the light. 

What is yellow? Pears are yellow, 
Rich and ripe and mellow. 

What is green? The grass is green, 
With small flowers between. 
What is violet? Clouds are violet 
In the summer twilight. 

What is orange? Why, an orange, 
Just an orange! 
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I’ve made a pretty bird house 
And placed it in a tree, 

I’m hoping that some bluebirds 
Will come to live with me. 


It’s quite a charming cottage, 
All fresh and sweet and clean, 
It’s handy to the orchard, 
And painted apple green. 


We’re looking for some tenants 
Who like to sing each day: 
The view is very lovely— 
And there’s no rent to pay! 


Make Your Third Graders 


Young Researchers 


Most of us remember that 
when we were young our vocabu- 
lary included a prominent assort- 
ment of Why’s, When’s and 
Where’s, which our parents and 
we suspect, our teachers as well, 
soon became tired of. But, today, 
modern education realizes that 
only by gratifying the inborn curi- 
osity of the young elementary stu- 
dent, and by developing such a 
curiosity, when it does not exist, 
can the youth progress rapidly and 
materially. 


Because of this, third grade in- 
structors will find the establish- 
ment of a “Research Day,” a real 
joy in improving the vocabulary, 
written English and reading abil- 
ity. In this project, the following 
community units are picked to be 
investigated thoroughly by a pair 
of energetic third grader students. 

The ten cent store 

The local radio station 

The local cinema 

The hardware store 

The department store 

The clothing store 

The highway department 

The Boy Scouts 

The Post Office 

The railroad station 

The bus terminal 
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The grocery self-service store 
or independent merchant 


The City Hall 

The Firehouse 

The YMCA 

The Campfire Girls 
Western Union 


In every instance the pair is to 
be shown about the chosen estab- 
lishment by the manager or a 
clerk, asking as many and as 
varied questions, as it is possible 
for their tiny minds to think up. 
For example, during the class pre- 
ceding the actual miniature ex- 
plorations, a discussion as to just 
what questions should be asked 
may take place, the teacher talk- 
ing individually with every small 
group of two or more. 

If it is the grocery store such 
questions as How do you get your 
fresh vegetables? How do you 
keep your meat market clean? 
Why do oranges come in various 
sizes? How are canned goods dif- 
ferent from fresh vegetables and 
fruits and others may be on the 
question and answer sheet. 


If it is the post office, queries 
may embrace How do you know 
how much postage to put on a let- 
ter? How long does it take for a 
letter to reach the coast by air- 


mail? What are mail chutes? What 
do mail cars look like (an actual 
look into one may be arranged if 
the railroad is not too far, under 
supervision), are samples of pupil 
curiosity. 

If the train depot, inquiries as 
to streamlined trains, an actual 
examination of a typical train at 
departure time (if during school 
periods), visits to freight depots 
and actual inspection of loading 
may be arranged. 

Visits to newspapers, factories, 
and other industrial centers may 
be arranged with the whole class 
and teacher participating. Where 
individuals pair off, if the object 
of inspection is far from school, 
arrangements may be made with 
the fourth grade teacher for one 
of her students to act as conductor 
of the expedition. 

Hikes to parks and waterfalls 
just outside the community, visits 
to water tower and supply and to 
the reservoir and filtration plant 
may be arranged, again with the 
entire grade taking part. The 
children may even visit the tele- 
phone building, watching the op- 
erator’s procedure carefully as 
well as the teletypewriters which 
print messages with the speed of 
light. 
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Written reperts must be hand- 
ed in by the pupils describing in 
their own words, their observa- 
tions, answers to the questions se- 
lected previously, and supplement- 
ed by oral reports of the more in- 
teresting trips, made to the class- 
mates as a whole. These reports 
should be graded for content, far 
more than for style and spelling, 
although English errors should be 
underlined and pupil corrections 
required. 

Children should be encouraged 
to draw maps of their routes to 
and from the classroom, and to 
draw relief maps of the entire 
city, writing in the various plants 
and main stores of the communi- 
ty in their approximate position. 
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A dramatic play entitled “My 
Community” may be presented, 
with every child enacting the role 
of a merchant or manager of com- 
munication, transportation or po- 
litical city divisions, and explain- 
ing in simple style his or her du- 
ties and what contribution to 
everyone’s happiness, these duties 
make. 

By encouraging your students 
to take a deep and active interest 
in those about them, you will stim- 
ulate their minds and increase 
tenfold their ability to write and 
speak correct English throughout 
their elementary years. 

Those children who travel on 
inspection trips without teacher 
or older guide should bear a note 


from the teacher as below, to. as- 
sist them to find out all they wish 
to know. 


Dear Stove Manager: 

The bearers of this note are sin- 
cerely interested in learning more 
about your establishment. Would 
you be so kind as to escort them 
personally or have one of your 
clerks do so, answering their ques- 
tions. This will be greatly appreci- 
ated both by the two who have 
been selected to visit your store or 
plant, and by their teacher. 

Miss JONES 

Grade 3-I 

Garden City Public School 
No. 4 

Riverdale, Long Island 


Helping Children See Poetry 


should always 
associate poetry with beauty and 
loveliness. They should think of it 
as they do of music, of dancing, 


and of play. It is the opposite of 
the “prosy side of life.”” And for 
that reason it should be presented 
with beauty, in beautiful sur- 


roundings, and 
thoughts. 

Pictures are an ideal for such 
presentation. It is a common prac- 
tice among some teachers to en- 
courage the children to make their 
own anthologies. In these the chil- 
dren can put their favorite poems. 
They can collect all bird poems, all 
animal poems, all nature poems; 
or all ballads, all narrative poems, 
or whatever type they choose. 
These collections can be made 
more interesting by putting pic- 
tures with the poems. These pic- 
tures can be collected from differ- 
ent sources. Some especially gifted 
little artists prefer to draw their 
own. 

The best way to encourage chil- 
dren in preparing their own an- 
thologies of poetry is for the 
teacher to make one for herself. 
This she should keep conveniently 
at hand. Then on occasion she can 
say, “That reminds me of a little 
poem, that I have in my collec- 
tion.” Turning to her own anthol- 
ogy, the teacher reads the poem to 
the group. It makes poetry more 
natural, more lovely. What we put 
into our own anthology is likely to 


with happy 
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be the poetry we especially like. 
It becomes a part of us. And that 
is what we want the children to 
do: make poetry a part of them- 
selves. Then it will give one the 
happy thoughts when one needs 
them most. 

While one should be permitted 
to keep his own anthology his own 
way, it is well to emphasize neat- 
ness and beauty, for that is what 
poetry is. It just can’t live in ugly 
surroundings. It is the opposite of 
“the prosy side of life.” 

And it isn’t impossible to find 
suitable pictures, provided one is 
always on the lookout for them. 
The collection can be made with- 
out any noticeable expense. I have 
found the following available 
sources. 

Last year’s calendars are often 
usable. I have a beautiful eagle 
flying around a rock for Tenny- 
son’s The Eagle. Here is one 
with a little child thrilled at see- 
ing a nest of little birds. That will 
go with so many poems about 
birds and birdnests and babies. 
Leslie Francesca McCurry’s My 
Land is made more interesting by 
a photo of the Oregon country. Of 
course the teacher who is on the 
lookout for such material can find 
many others. 

If the teacher enjoys making 
indoor pictures she can personal- 
ize her material by making pic- 
tures to order. Here is a beautiful 
and homey scene around a Christ- 


mas tree that just fits Myra 
Brooks Welch’s Christmas, and 
dozens of other Christmas poems. 
Of course babies are just as plen- 
tiful as baby poems, therefore, in- 
coors or out, we can get just what 
we want for our collection. In this 
connection, we think of pets, of 
dogs, of cats, of horses, and birds 
and rabbits, all favorite subjects 
for poets—and for photographers. 

The Currier & Ives pictures are 
a gold mine of material. A life in- 
surance company used those pic- 
tures on their calendars for two 
years—that made twenty-four— 
and I could use them all. One can 
get those prints rather inexpen- 
sively. They are excellent remind- 
ers of our country’s history, too. 

Booklets and brochures sent out 
by printers, publishers, and en- 
gravers will yield more than one 
picture for the poetry anthology. 
Here is one that is suitable for 
Ethel Newell’s Mountaii 
Call. 


Give me the land of the fragrant 
pines, 

The land where the crackling sage 

Sends its curling smoke in delicate 
wreaths 

Like the fleeting fancies of dreams. 


And right by the poem I can 
put my picture of the mountain 
cabin, with the sage for a fore- 
ground, and the  pine-covered 
mountains for a background. And 
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of all “finds,” here is a picture to 
go with Mrs. Welch’s The Touch 
of the Master’s Hand! It is an 
auctioneer with his hand raised, 
doubtless saying, 


“What am I bidden, good folks?” 
he cried, 
“Who’ll start the bidding for me?” 


The artists themselves have of- 
ten gone to the pictures drawn by 
poets. It might take thousands 
of dollars to buy the genuine 
“Tintern Abbey,” but here in an 
old book I find several prints of 
masterpieces from the /dylls. 
Blessed Damozel” will have to re- 
main in the art gallery, but here 
is a splendid reproduction which 
I found. And that brings to mind 
art magazines. Art magazines of- 
ten reproduce famous paintings. 
Coronet and Life are often real 
treasures for the teacher in search 
of visual aids. 

Another suggestion for the 
teacher is to keep a general scrap- 
and clipping-book for all possible 
material. From that she can draw 
from time to time. 

The wise teacher never discards 
worn out school or library books. 
Not until she has removed every 
picture from them. With the col- 
orful books being used in the low- 
er grades, the teacher can keep an 
eye on every picture. When the 
book is to be withdrawn from use, 
she can remove the staples, or cut 
the stitching, and take out the 
pictures. Today she can put the 
pictures in her scrap-book. To- 


morrow she may find a special 
need for them. 

When I finish with a magazine 
there really isn’t much left for 
the old-paper buyer. First of all, 
I find some use for the cover-page. 
Even with our educational maga- 
zines we can find many uses for 
our scissors. Often regrettably a 
very choice picture will not be 
usable because the product adver- 
tised doesn’t go with children or 
their poetry, and the advertiser 
surmised I would want to clip the 
picture, so he puts the product so 
that the picture is spoiled. 

If a teacher is a special friend 
of a librarian she can secure book- 
jackets. The librarian may want 
to use them on her bulletin board 
first, but not for long. Then with 
a little trimming you can adapt 
them to your needs. 

One of the New York State 
handbooks for teachers publishes 
Sara Teasdale’s Barter, and the 
upper half of the page has just 
the right little girl, with her face 
looking up, “‘Holding wonder like 
a cup.”” No child could miss the 
idea. No adult could miss the 
charm and the appropriateness. 

The poet has to depend upon 
words to communicate his 
thoughts and feelings. He uses 
many images. Children have to 
be trained.to “see” these images, 
if they are visual; to “hear” them 
if they are auditory. Dr. Paul 
McKee has defined the purpose of 
children’s literature to be “to 
help children to create for them- 
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selves an abiding interest in and 
taste for reading a wide variety 
of worthy poems, drama, and 
prose.” Then the author adds, 
“The instruction needed consti- 
tutes a task in the development 
of appreciations rather than in 
teaching the pupil how to read.” 
Appreciation is so intangible that 
the teacher has to do a great 
many things on faith. If, however, 
she will put her strongest faith in 
herself, her own devotion to and 
pleasure in poetry, she will not 
have to waste so much on her 
pupils. If she is a genuine lover 
of poetry, more than likely she 
will bring up a host of little chil- 
dren who will love it. No teacher 
can fake a love for poetry. Her 
pupils will detect her insincerity. 
They may acquire a few facts, but 
not much love. 

Having one’s own anthology of 
favorite poems, and using them 
frequently with the class, is con- 
vincing proof that one loves poet- 
ry. The collection will differ from 
that made by any other teacher, 
and it should. It wouldn’t be yours 
if it didn’t. And you should expect 
the same independence and per- 
sonal choice from the children. 

There is so much hatred, so 
much unkindness, so much prose 
in the werld, and our children will 
have so much of the “prosy side 
of life,” will it not be a kindness 
to them to show them where to 
find some happiness for them- 
selves? Their anthologies will be 
keepsakes and heirlooms. 


SHAGGY 


ALICE KENNEY 


Shaggy was a homeless pup, 


Sneaked him in and fed him up 
Gave him half my milk and bread, 
Coaxed him up with me to bed. 
When he barked out in the night 
Gave the folks a dreadful fright, 
Sometimes he may be to blame, 
But he’s my puppy, just the same. 


He doesn’t mean to make a muss— 
Never did have folks like us, 

Mom says he must not be rude, 
Mustn’t gobble up his food, 

When he chews somebody’s shoe 
Dad says: “That will never do.” 
Sometimes I know he is to blame, 
But he’s my puppy, just the same. 


Best pal that I ever had— 
Wags all over when he’s glad, 
Brown eyes teasing me to play 


Bears and Indians all day. 

He doesn’t mean it when he growls— 
Seares some people when he howls— 
Sometimes he may be to blame, 


But he’s my puppy, just the same. 
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LESSONS IN 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard 
Perry School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


OUR VISIT TO THE BAKERY 
(Reading Lesson) 


Today we will take a trip. 

We will visit the bakery. 

What fun it will be! 

The bakery has good things to eat. 
We will see many loaves of bread. 
We will see pies and cakes. 

We will see cookies and jelly rolls. 
And we are going to buy something. 
We took up a collection. 

Maybe we will buy cookies. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Planning the Trip to the Bakery 


By this time there should be little need of discussing safety and courtesy on the trip. 
However in case any difficulty has arisen on previous trips, this should be carefully work- 
ed out in the planning. List of questions and points to observe. These will vary with the 


location. 

How many kinds of bread are there? 

How can the baker mix so much dough? 
How can he bake so many loaves each day? 
How is the bread kept clean? 

How often does the baker bake? 

6. What is done with the stale bread? 


Collection For Cookies 


Each child who can should bring two cents for a cookie or doughnut. In case some 


child cannot bring the money, perhaps some others 


WHAT AM I? 
I am a pretty brown color. 
I smell sweet. 
I cost 11 cents. 
What am I? 
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can bring extra. 


WHAT AM I? 


I am small and round. 
I have raisins in me. 


Sugar is on my top. 
What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


KINDS OF BREAD (Reading Lesson) 
There are many kinds of bread. 
Some loaves are white. 
They are made of white flour. 
White flour is made from wheat. 
All the bran has been taken out. 
Some loaves are dark color. 
They are made of whole wheat. 
Whole wheat has bran in the flour. 


Some are made of rye flour. 


They are dark color, too. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Study of Flour and Meal 
Bring in small amounts of white flour, whole wheat flour, bran, rye flour, corn meal 
and oat meal. Mix a little white flour with a little bran and compare with the whole 
wheat. Learn food value of whole wheat grains. If possible bring in small quantities of 
wheat, oats, and rye. Crush the wheat and see how flour is made. 


History of Grinding Meal 
Corn meal made by Indians pounding corn between stones. 
In pioneer days flour was made at mills turned by a water wheel. 


Importance of Wheat 
Bring in reports on countries to which United States is sending wheat. What does the 
sentence, “We must feed the world” mean? 


STORY HOUR 


Philomena was a little girl who lived in Sicily. It had been a long time since she had 
had enough to eat. She was frightened most of the time. Her father and brothers had 
gone to war. 


Then one day the American soldiers came into Sicily. After the fighting was over, 
Philomena was given all the good food she could eat. How good the whole wheat bread 
tasted. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


STUDY OF SOIL (Reading Lesson) 


There are many kinds of soil. 


Some soil is rich and black. | 

It raises good plants. 

It is called top soil. 

Some soil is yellow clay. 

Most plants do not grow well in clay. 
Water does not soak into clay easily. 
Some soil has much sand in it. 
Water soaks into sandy soil easily. 
We have these three kinds of soil. 


We will plant seed in each kind. 


Then we ¢an study each kind. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Study of Fertilizers 
If possible take a walk into the woods. Examine the rich leaf meld and humus found 
under the trees. Learn that the decaying vegetable matter enriches the soil. Learn the value 
of compest piles. Learn about commercial fertilizers such as vigero and bone meal. Learn 
value of manure in enriching depleted soil. Learn something about the effect on soil of such 
plants as clover and alfalfa. 


Comparison of Soils 
Bring in small box of each—top soil, clay and sand. Pour in water and note results. 
Try to reason out what makes “top soil.” 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


Frank’s victory garden last year was a success. He raised 26 red tomatoes and 
12 yellow tomatoes. How many did he raise? 


Mary raised 8 bunches of red radishes and 4 bunches of white radishes. How many 
bunches did she raise? 


Susie picked 5 quarts of blackberries and 3 quarts of blueberries. How many 
quarts did she pick? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


MARCH, 


STUDY OF SEEDS (Reading Lesson) 


Spring is coming soon. 


Farmers are selecting their seeds. 
They choose big ears of corn. 

The grains must be hard and sound. 
They shell the grains from the cob. 
This makes good seed corn. 

We need good seed, too. 

We want to raise tomato plants. 
We will send for a catalog. 

It is fun to order seeds. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Study af Seeds 


Compare size of grains of corn with various small flower seeds or clover seed. Help 


children realize that each goed seed can produce a growing plant if placed under proper 
growing conditions. 


Potato Seed 


Bring in a large potato. Find and count all the eyes. Cut the potato so that each piece 
has an eye. Place several of these in a small box of earth and watch for the sprouts te ap- 
pear above the earth. 


Bean Germination 


Soak a few beans in a glass dish of water. Notice where the sprout starts. Place in 
small container of earth and watch development. 


Seed Catalogs 


Write letters to a seed firm. Choose the best letter to mail. Read carefully when it 
comes to select the best variety of tomatoes. 


Language Discussion 


Reports on successes and failures of last summer’s victory gardens. Make plans for 
improvement for this year. 
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King March: The King of the Winds 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
CHARACTERS: 
MOTHER ALEX 
JUDY MILDRED 
SIDNEY JIMMIE 
LUCIA KING MARCH 


SCENE: At Judy’s home. 
(As the scene opens, MOTHER and JupY are sitting 
in the living-room talking.) 
MOTHER: 
Have you decided what poem you'll recite tomorrow, 
J = for your school program? 
UDY: 


I think that one about the wind by Stevenson would 
be good, because this is the month of March. I think 
I already know it. 

MOTHER: 


(Recites “The Wind,” by Robert Louis Stevenson 
from “A Child’s Garden of Verses.’’) 

MOTHER: 

That’s very nice. (Just then a knock is heard, 

MOTHER goes to the door and SIDNEY, LUCIA, ALEX, 

MILDRED and JIMMY enter. They are carrying bright 

we kites and are dressed for a windy day.) 
UDY: 

Oh, come in everybody—What’s all the excitement? 

Where are you going? 

SIDNEY: 

We were going up to Russell’s Hill to fly our kites, 
but the old wind has died down. We thought you’d 
go with us. 

LUCIA: 

You’d think there would be a good wind in March 
anyway, wouldn’t you? 

ALEX: 

Oh, you never can tell about old winds. If we were 
having a relay race and didn’t want any wind it 
would blow like anything and hold us all back. 

MILDRED: 

And in the summer, when we want a wind for the 
sailboat races, why it’s as calm as a mill pond. 

JIMMIE: 

What makes me so angry is that we can’t see the 
wind to tell him what we think of him and all his 
moods. We just have to listen to him. 

(At that moment there is a sound like the wind out- 
side. The children stop to listen. Before they can 
speak KING MARCH enters.) 

KING MARCH: 

You may not know who I am, but I certainly know 
you children. You are always fussing about me and 
my friends. You’re never satisfied no matter how 
hard we try to please you. 

JUDY: 

Who are you, sir? We have never seen you before, 
I’m sure. 

KING MARCH: (looking very stern and quite 

haughty.) 
Of course you haven't young lady. Iam King March, 
the king of the winds. People hear me, to be sure, 
but never do they see me. But this time I have stood 
all the fussing from you children that I am going 


to. I have come to tell you a few things—You will 
wait right here, all of you until I go and get my 
helpers. I shall be back in a few minutes. Until then, 
Goodbye! 

(KING MARCH exits—The children just look at 
wonderingly and say nothing as Act I 
ends. 


ACT II 

CHARACTERS : 

KING MARCH WEST WIND 

NORTH WIND JUDY 

MILDRED SIDNEY 

JIMMIE ALEX 

SOUTH WIND LUCIA 

EAST WIND 


SCENE: Same as Act I. 
(As the scene opens, the children are waiting for 
King March to return.) 

JUDY: 
Oh, dear! This is awful—What do you suppose is 
going to happen? 

SIDNEY: 
Don’t be a scaredy-cat, Judy, King March can’t do 
anything to us. 

LUCIA: 
Oh, no! Well, I don’t like his looks—he gives me the 
shivers! 

ALEX: 
You aren’t scared with us big fellows around to pro- 
tect you, are you? 

MILDRED: 
What could you boys do! Especially when he brings 
all those helpers he mentioned—there may be a 
thousand! 

JIMMIE: (Hearing a loud noise like strong winds 
outside.) 
It certainly sounds like more than a hundred, but 
cheer up, friends—here they come! 
(Enter KING MARCH, with NORTH, SOUTH, EAST 
and WEST WINDS.) 

KING MARCH: 
Ah, you’re still here, I see—now everyone of you 
are to listen to my.helpers and when they get 
through I guess you’ll realize how important we are 
and what our jobs are—then I believe there will be 
no more complaining. North Wind, you are first. 
(NORTH WIND is dressed in fur as much as possible. 
He shakes and shivers as if he is cold and makes a 
noise like the North Wind.) 

NORTH WIND: 
Br-Br—Yes, I’m the cold North Wind—I bring the 
snow, so you children can coast, ski and snowshoe. 
I bring the cold so the ice will be safe for skating. 
It’s true you don’t like me when I freeze your toes 
and nip your nose—but you would hate to get along 
without me, I know. (He goes off stage again making 
the noise of the North Wind and saying Br-Br-Br.) 

SOUTH WIND then speaks—(he is dressed for 
warm weather): 
I’m the wind that melts all that old snow and ice— 
I bring you warm weather so you can take off your 
heavy coats—and some days in the summer I blow 
so softly, you put your bathing suit on and go for a 
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swim—I blow gently to keep you from feeling too 
hot. I know I’m your friend and you should know 
it too! 
EAST WIND: 

You like me when there is no other breeze around, 
for I come along in the hot summer to cool you off 
especially after a thunderstorm, but my special job 
is to bring rain! Oh, yes, I bring rain when you don’t 
want it but don’t forget the birds, the gardens, and 
the animals all need the rain and would never get it 
if I didn’t bring it. I only blow trees down when I’m 
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WEST WIND: 

You all like me the best of all, for I bring fair 
weather which suits you all—and it makes me very 
sad to hear you children fussing about us. You don’t 
have to see us, just feel us—hear us whispering 
through the trees and thank us for being your 
friends always. If you’ll sing a couple of songs about 
us right now we’ll know you like us after all—How 
about it? 

(The children gather together and sing two of their 
March Songs to end the play. KING MARCH smiles 


angry and that’s not often! 


happily during the singing.) 


A Mother Goose Party 


A Good Play for Kindergarten Children and First Grade 


Onz of the requirements of 
my kindergarten classes is to give 
an entertainment for the parents 
and friends. With the arrival of 
each spring I find it equally diffi- 
cult to procure a play which they 
are capable of producing. This 
year the children never seem to 
tire of either singing or dramatiz- 
ing the Mother Goose Songs. 

One afternoon, after the morn- 
ing kindergarteners had given a 
circus performance, one of the 
children asked if they could play 
their Mother Goose Songs on the 
stage and invite their mothers to 
come. This suggestion gave me a 
real inspiration. Without any par- 
ticular plan in mind, I said that 
probably we could have a Mother 
Goose Play. All the children were 
enthused. That evening I put my 
imagination to work, and wrote 
the following. 

Characters and Costumes: 
Mother Goose, a typical old wom- 

an who is kind to all children. 

She wears a light green dress 


MARJORIE DYMOCK JENSEN 


of paper muslin with short ruf- 
fling around the neck and 
wrists, a short black cape faced 
with green, and a black pointed 
hat with a green band. 

Her guests should be children who 
have nice voices, but are not 
capable of taking a more direct 
part. These children do not need 
to have costumes. 

Little Bo Peep, a small girl in 
gingham dress and sun bonnet. 
She carries a crook with a large 
bow tied on it. 

Jack and Jill, a boy and girl in 
school clothes. They hold a small 
pail between them. 

Humpty-Dumpty, either boy or 
girl. He holds a very large card- 
board egg, painted to represent 
a face, with a cardboard collar 
and a red bow attached, and a 
brown cardboard hat on the top. 
This egg should be held so as to 
take the place of the child’s 
head. 

The Crooked Man wears long 
trousers, swallow-tail coat and 


top hat. He bends when he walks 
and supports himself with a 
cane, 

The Crooked Cat is dressed in a 
tan outing flannel suit with feet. 
The face is a cat’s mask with 
tan flannel stitched to it, to com- 
plete the head. 

The Crooked Mouse’s suit is simi- 
lar to the cat’s, but made of 
gray outing flannel. 

Jack-Be-Nimble, a boy dressed in 
pajamas. He carries a candle 
stick. An electric one is very at- 
tractive to small children. 

Wee Willie Winkie, a boy dressed 
in a Doctor Denton suit. He 
wears a nightcap and carries a 
toy lantern. An electrical colo- 
nial lamp is a good substitute. 

Little Boy Blue, a little boy 
dressed in a blue suit. He car- 
ries a horn and wears a large 
straw hat. 

Diddle-Diddle-Dumpling, a boy 
dressed in pajamas, socks and 
one shoe. 

Jack Horner wears a large white 
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collar with a wide red bow tie. 

He holds an artificial pie. 

Two dancers, little girls dressed in 
dainty flowered dresses, poke 
bonnets and pantaloons of mos- 
quito netting. 

Properties: 

The Scene takes place in Mother 
Goose’s living room. There should 
be a rug, an easy chair, some small 
kindergarten chairs, a smal] table, 
a vase of flowers, Mother Goose 

ictures and window curtains. In 
he front and on one end of the 
stage stands a haystack made of 
heavy wrapping paper, braced 
with lath and painted in yellow, 
brown and light orange. Near-by 
is the wall where Humpty Dumpty 
sits, made from a wooden box that 

is painted to represent stones. A 

stool is in the corner for little 

Jack Horner to sit on. A book, 

made by the teacher, with pictures 

of each character in the order in 
which they appear in the play, is 
on the table. This will enable 

Mother Goose to announce each 

child as he is about to enter the 

living room. 


The Play 

The living room of Mrs. Goose’s 
home. Mrs. Goose is sitting in a 
comfortable chair holding her 
book. Near her are her guests sit- 
ting on smaller chairs. Jack Hor- 
ner is sitting on his stool] in the 
corner, eating his pie. Little Boy 
Blue is asleep near the haystack, 
and Humpty Dumpty is sitting on 
the wall. 
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Mother Goose: I am giving a 
party today for all my children. 
Would you like to help me? 

Guests of Mother Goose: Oh yes! 
That will be fun. 

(Bo Peep knocks at the door and 
then pushes it open.) 

Mother Goose: Come in, Bo Peep. 

Bo Peep: I can’t find my sheep. 
(She sings “Little Bo Peep” 
and then stands toward the 
back of the stage.) 

(Jack and Jill enter.) 

Mother Goose: Here comes Jack 
and Jill. 

(They sing “Jack and Jill,” then 
walk to the rear of the stage.) 
(Humpty Dumpty enters.) 

Mother Goose: Oh, hello, Humpty 

Dumpty. 
(He walks to the center of the 
stage, sings “Humpty Dumpty” 
and takes his former position 
on the wall. The Crooked Man 
enters, followed by the Crooked 
Cat and the Crooked Mouse, 
walking on four “legs.”’) 

Mother Goose: Here comes the 
Crooked Man, the Crooked Cat 
and the Crooked Mouse. 
(Mother Goose’s guests sing, 
“The Crooked Man,” after 
after which the cat chases the 
mouse around the stage and 
then all three stand on the side 
of the stage.) 
(Jack-Be-Nimble 
enters.) 

Mother Goose: Come in Jack-Be- 
Nimble. 

(Mother Goose’s 
““Jack-Be-Nimble”’ 


knocks and 


guests sing 
while Jack 


A GOOD JOKE 


ETHEL E. HICKOK 


jumps over the candlestick.) 
fiother Goose: Here comes Wee 
Willie Winkie. 
(Child enters, holding up a lan- 
tern. He runs around looking 
here and there. He then stands 
in the center of the stage and 
sings “Wee Willie Winkie.’’) 

Mother Goose: (Pointing to Boy 
Blue)—Oh! There is Boy Blue 
asleep under the haystack. 
(Boy Blue awakes, stretches 
and yawns. He puts his hat on, 
picks up his horn and blows it. 
One of Mother Goose’s guests 
then comes to the front of the 
stage and sings, “Little Boy 
Blue.” ) 

(Diddle - Diddle - Dumpling en- 
ters.) 

Mother Goose: Here is Diddle- 
Diddle-Dumpling with one shoe 
off and one shoe on. 

(All the children sing “Diddle- 
Diddle Dumpling.’ ) 

Mother Goose: (Pointing)— 
There is Little Jack Horner eat- 
ing his pie. 

(All the children sing ‘Little 
Jack Horner.’’) 
(The dancers enter.) 

Mother Goose: Here 
dancers. 

(They take their places near 
the front of the stage and dance 
a variation of the minuet.) 

Finale: All the children come to 
the front of the stage and sing 
“The Story Book Ball.” Music 
and words by Billie Montgom- 
ery and George Berry. Pub- 
lished by W. Rossiter, Chicago. 
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I know Aa joke on a little green frog, 

I only just heard it today; 

He wanted to find out what winter was 
And so he decided to stay 

Awake all the winter and find out what 


The winter could possibly be. 


The birds flew south and the other frogs slept, 


And no one was left but he. 

But it wasn’t much fun to be all alone, 
And he grew very sleepy, you know; 

He thought he would take a little wee nap— 


Not more than an hour, oh, no! 


Down in the soft mud beneath the blue brook, 
His “little wee nap” was begun— 

He slept and he slept the whole winter through, 
Till called out by Old Mr. Sun. 

The ice was all gone and the snow was, too; 
His friends waited there in a row. 

“Why! Where is winter?’ he cried in surprise, 
“Now that’s what I wanted to know.” 

The little frogs giggled, the big ones roared, 
Till some of them fell off the log! 

And froggie joined in as they laughed at him, 


For he was a good natured frog. 
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I Love to Watch the Soldiers 


Words and music by 
ELLIS WILHITE 


sol - diers march-ing down the street I love to hear the 


count - ing out the beat But when the _ band be - gins to play, and the 


oe oe oe of 
SPOKEN) 
- ple shout (HURRAY!) Then I’m _ proud to _ be a boos - ter for the grand old S. 


Up - on the 


SPOKEN) 
bat - tle field they’ve nev - er met de - feat. (HIP HIP HURRAY!) We've got the planes, the ships, the 


pa - rade ] like the ranks. I! love to watch the sol - diers march-ing down the street. 
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THE INCHIES LOOK AT YEAST Margaretta Harmon 


A yeast cake contains 
millions of tiny plants. 


See this yeast 
plant 


In Warm, moist dough 


it grows and gives off 
carbon dioxide gas. 


This gas fills the dough 
bubbles. 


makes the gas 
escape, leaving the 
bread airy and light. 


See Page 63 for Directions 
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CUT-PAPER COMPOSITIONS 


PLAYBOYS 


Louise D. Tessin 


: 


See page 64 for instructions 
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DUCK BORDER 


FOR 
CUT PAPER 
WORK 
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Louise D. Tessin 


BACKGROUND 
CREAM 


ORANGE 
BILL 


GREEN GRASS 


See Page 64 for Instructions 
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MARCH CALENDAR Louise D. Tessin 
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MARCH SONG 
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Louise Tessin 


Oh ho! ‘called the blue-jay, The win-ters gone|b 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Louise D. Tessin 


SSW 


PS 


Once | saw a little bird come hop, hop, hop. 
How many birds are in the picture ? 

4 LZ +O birds 
Five birds and three birds =... 
How many wild flowers do you | 
Six_flowers and two flowers =... 


+ 


Five birds and five birds —..........birds. 
Four flowers and five flowers =. flowers. 


eg 
\\ 
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PRIMARY READING SEAT WORK 


The north wind 


doth blow, 

And we shall 

have snow. | 

It is springtime. \ 


The birds are SENSE 
returning. = 
What is the boy Carrying 
The wind is cold. It is blowing hard. 
What animal is inthe picture? 
What bird is in the picture ? 
Color the boys hair yellow. Color his 
trousers blue and his socks orange. 
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MEXICO 


A Blackboard Journey 


FLORA 


Wiuere are we going today, 
Miss Allen?” asked Ned as the 
Travel Class took their seats. 

“We have been to all the Cen- 
tral American states, are we go- 
ing to the West Indies now or to 
Mexico?” asked Helen. 

Miss Allen pointed to the horn 
shaped country between Guate- 
mala and the United States. “‘This 
is Mexico,” she said. “We are go- 
ing to visit Mexico and we are go- 
ing by train this time. Get your 
suitcases. It is warm there so take 
plenty of thin clothing and a light 
sweater or two. We'll all go down 
to the station and buy our tickets 
straight through to Mexico City. 
All aboard. It is nice to ride in 
a train for a change, but we can 
be very glad our train is air-con- 
ditioned. Here, crossing the beau- 
tiful Rio Grande River the climate 
is perfect, but as we go farther 
south to the middle of Mexico it 
is very warm. As the train goes 
around a curve look through your 
glasses at the mountains on each 
side of that tableland and there, 
like flowers in a deep dish, is Mex- 
ico City. Look through the other 
end of your glasses, and it will 
look like a toy city. 


SMALL ORNAMENTS 
OR TOYS MADE OF 


STICK TO BEAT 
CHOCOLATE 


CHINA PIG 


C. RUE 


“More than four hundred years 
ago Cortez discovered Mexico, but 
Indians from the north had found 
it first. It was they who named 
it Mexico after their war god 
‘Mexitli.’ 

“Now our train is slowing 
down. We'll be glad to get out and 
stretch ourselves. I suppose we 
had better find a place to eat. No 
doubt the boys are hungry. We'll 
stop at this bank first and get 
some of our United States money 
changed into pesos and centavos. 
Marvin, do you know what they 
are? Yes, a peso is a dollar and 
a centavo is a penny. That was 
an easy guess, wasn’t it? 

“On that corner over there is a 
neat looking restaurant. I’m go- 
ing to have a dish of Mexican chili 
and a cup of delicious hot choco- 
late. Are you all going to have the 
same? I’d like my chocolate beaten 
up with one of those sticks. We'll 
each have some of that pawpaw 
fruit and some mangos. The wait- 
er tells us the fruit of the prickly 
pear cactus is very good. Peel off 
the prickers this way, Helen. It 
is slippery and juicy. Our dinner 
cost us each fifty centavos. 

“Now let us go to the market 
place, but first we will say ‘gra- 
cias’ to Don Carlos, the waiter. 

“Here from the steps we can 
see Popocatapetl, Mexico’s pet 
mountain. There is a Mexican boy 
looking at us; I wonder if he 
would take us to the market place. 
His name is Lorenzo, and he says 
he will charge us one peso and 
five centavos, to take us around 
the market place. Figure that out, 
Ned. I suppose the centavos are 
the tax. 


“Here is a candy store. Shall 
we go in and buy some? There is 
a dish of dulces or sweets and 
Lorenzo says we would like that 
cactus candy. Give us ten cents’ 
worth of sweets and a quarter’s 
worth of cactus candy. That would 
be thirty-five centavos. Ned, you 
may handle the cash and tell us 
how much we spend. 

“See that big sign over there. 
Lorenzo says it means souvenirs. 
Perhaps we will find something 
we would like to have. Look, 
Mabel, your little brother would 
like that toy horse made of straw; 


ADOBE HUT 
AND 


MEXICAN 


CHIHUAHUA 

(SHE- WAH-WAH ) 

THE SMALLEST DOG 
IN THE WORLD 


he costs twenty centavos and there 
is a whistle that looks like a pea- 
cock. It is ten centavos. Do you 
want it, Ned? There is a lovely 
pottery bottle. I believe I will buy 
it. It is marked one peso. How 
about one of those fancy sticks 
they use to beat the chocolate. 
That one cost ten centavos. Would 
you like it, Helen? What are you 
going to buy, Marvin? Oh, I see; 
you like those tiny glass orna- 
ments. Is your mother making a 
collection? Mexicans are not only 
pottery artists, but they are fine 
glass blowers. 

“We could stay here for hours 
and hours, but we would like to 
see some Mexican houses and some 
of the peons at work. 


“How much did you spend, Mar- 
vin? The glass duck was ten, the 
pig was ten and the horse and 
squirrel were each fifteen cent- 
avos. Be sure to keep count, Ned. 

“Wait! Lorenzo, what are those 
tiny animals in that man’s bas- 
ket? Do look, boys. The man says 
they are the smallest dogs in the 
world. He calls them Chihuahua, 
pronounced (chee-wah- wah). 
Some people call them Mexican 
hairless dogs. You could put one 
in your pocket, Ned; he is so 
tiny. 

“Come, Lorenzo says we can 
take this bus out to the edge of 
the city for ten centavos each, 
and see some haciendas. There is 
an adobe house. Lorenzo tells us 
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to notice that it is made of clay 
and has no chimney. They let the 
smoke blow out the door. There 
is a peon leading two gray burros, 
and there on the other side of the 
cactus fence, are some goats graz- 
ing. They use many goats for milk 
in Mexico. 

“Lorenzo says if we hurry back 
to the city we will be in time to 


see the big Fiesta parade. Here 
we are, back in the city. The pa- 
rade is just starting. There are 
autos and ox carts and little carts 
pulled by burros, and there is a 
group of school children. They are 
all dressed up like clowns and ani- 
mals and have false faces. There 
is one boy who looks like a circus 
clown and one like a Spanish Don 


side. 


of animal. 


Vv 
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How to Make a Simple Mask 


Use an eight inch square of heavy paper and 
rule lightly one inch squares all over it. 


Draw one half of cat’s face as in large sketch. 
Fold paper down the middle and cut out 
around edge, also the slit for the nose. Then 
bend the paper at arrow and cut out the black 
part of the eyes. 


Open paper and draw in the face on the other 


Tie two strings at edge opposite eyes, and the 
mask is ready. The masks may be of any kind 
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with a big black mustache. There 
is one who looks like a donkey and 
another like a goat, and that one 
looks like a big grinning cat. What 
a great noise they are making. 

“There come some beautiful 
black prancing horses with silver 
harnesses. There is lots of silver 
in Mexico. I read a story about a 
man who made a path of silver 
sheets for his daughter and her 
bridesmaids to walk on when she 
was married. 

“Now we will have to go back 
to the classroom as our time is up. 
Ned, how much money did we 
spend in Mexico City? He says we 
spent two pesos and fifty centavos 
at the restaurant -—— thirty-five 
centavos for candy. One peso and 
seventy centavos for souvenirs 
and one peso for carfare. That 
totals six pesos and twenty cent- 
avos or $6.20 in our money. 

“You will remember the funny 
false faces the school children 
wore in the big Fiesta parade. Let 
us each make one. 

“Here is a pattern,” 
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Frieze above board was made by children to summarize unit on transportation. 


Transportation Unit 


Busses 


I. Objectives 


A. To develop an appreciation 
and an understanding of the Lin- 
coln School Transportation Sys- 
tem. 

B. To develop an understanding 
of the Normal! College Bus and 
the transportation of Student 
Teachers. 

C. To develop an understanding 
and appreciation of other types 
of transportation — automobiles, 
busses, passenger and freight 
trains and boats. 

D. To develop an understand- 
ing of the type of work for which 
each one of the workers in the 
various types of transportation is 
responsible. 

E. To develop a consciousness 
for the need of everyone observing 
the Laws of Safety. 

F. To develop an understand- 
ing of the purpose of the subma- 
rine in the present war. 

G. To develop an understand- 
ing of the construction of the dif- 
ferent types of submarine and the 
use of each. 

H. To develop an understand- 
ing of the duties of the workers on 
a submarine. 

I. To develop an understanding 
of why submarines travel certain 
routes. 

Jd. To provide opportunities for 
oral and written English, reading, 
arithmetic, art and music. 

K. To develop self control, de- 
pendability, initiative, and a re- 
spect for the rights of others. 

L. To develop the ability to 


Trains 
MARY R. 


Submarines 
MARTIN 


know when to listen and when to 
talk. 

M. To develop the ability to 
work alone and in committees. 

N. To share tools and mate- 
rials. 

O. To develop the ability to 
plan and evaluate. 

P. To develop social poise at all 
times, especially when sharing in- 
formation with another grade. 


II. Approaches 


A. Approach Used.—Through 
a discussion of how the children, 
teachers and student teachers ar- 
rive at Lincoln School. 

B. Other Possible Approaches. 

1. After the children and the 
teacher have told about their 
vacation experiences. 

2. During a Discussion of the 
type of work their fathers do. 

3. Through a discussion of 
pictures in newspapers and 
magazines of the different types 
of ships used by our navy in the 
present war. 

III. Development of the Unit 

During the discussion of how 
we all arrived at school many 
questions arose. It was decided to 
list the things we wanted to know. 

The completed list was then re- 
organized in outline form and 
placed on wrapping paper and 
hung on a rack especially made for 
this purpose. 

To answer these questions it 
was decided to be more observing. 
Report observations to Mr. Bun- 
ton in charge of the Lincoln 
Transportation System. 


A committee was selected to go 
with the student teacher to ask 
Mr. Bunton when it would be con- 
venient for him to answer the 
questions. A list of the questions 
were left with him. 

The following list of “Things 
to Remember on Our Visit to 
the Garage” was set up. 

Get ready quietly. 

Stay with the group. 

Wait your turn in asking ques- 
tions. 

Try not to interrupt Mr. Bun- 
ton when he is answering a ques- 
tion. 

Try not to interrupt anyone 
else when he is asking questions. 

Be a good listener. 

Do not touch anything. 

Be ready to help record the an- 
Sswers on our return. 

These suggestions were also 
placed on wrapping paper. They 
were reread by the group before 
starting for the garage. 

On returning to the classroom 
the children helped record the an- 
swers to their questions. The 
questions and answers were hecto- 
graphed and read during the so- 
cial studies period the next day. 

A “Thank You” note was dictat- 
ed. It was written on the board 
by the teacher and copied by a 
committee. One copy was sent to 
Mr. Bunton and another copy was 
placed in the class record book. 
This note was to be used as a ref- 
erence the next time the need for 
writing a note arose. 

“Things to Remember on Our 
to the Garage” were evalu- 
ated. 

Student teachers arranged with 
the driver to let the children in- 
spect the Normal College Bus. 

Preliminary to this trip the 
children again reread “Things to 
Remember on Our Visit to the 
Garage” and added these sugges- 
tions: 

Wait your turn to get in and 
out of the bus. 

Try to see as many things as 
vou can. 

Returning to the room they 
helped record information entitled 
“The Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege Bus.” The children were un- 
usually observing on this trip. We 
were both surprised and pleased 
with the way they recorded their 
observations. The material was 
hectographed as before. 

To illustrate their compositions, 
the children all drew pictures of 
the Lincoln bus they rode on, and 
the Normal College Bus. After the 
completion of the pictures, the 
children discussed other types of 
transportation. 
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Pictures of submarines and 
radio reports of the war aroused 
children’s interest in the subma- 
rines. 

The children were divided into 
three groups, one studying pas- 
senger trains, one freight trains 
and another submarines. The 
same procedure was followed as 
in the unit just completed. The in- 
formation answering the ques- 
tions was summarized and record- 
ed in paragraph form. 

At the completion of the unit, 
each child assembled the hecto- 
graphed information and pictures 
in a book. They selected a title and 
prepared a table of contents. 

The passenger and freight train 
committee painted a large frieze. 
The submarine committee painted 
a large submarine. They also 
planned a play demonstrating the 
duties of the workers on a sub- 
marine. 

The children gained much of 
their information about trains 
from pictures and from books 
they were able to read. The sub- 
marine information had to be told 
to them since the references were 
not within the children’s reading 
ability. 

The children were checked on 
the submarine information by 
the questions they had asked and 
which had been recorded on a 
chart. After this they were assist- 
ed in formulating the information 
in paragraphs and in outline form. 


IV. Important Problems 

A. Bus 

1. Should you talk to the bus 
driver while he is driving? 
Why not? 
No, because while he is listen- 
ing, his attention is not on the 
road. 

2. Should you talk loudly on the 
bus? Why or why not? 
No, it annoys the bus driver 


6. 


~] 


9. 


10, 


and he might have an acci- 
dent. 


. Should you cross the road be- 


fore the bus is gone? Why 
not? 

No, wait until the bus is gone. 
Then look to see if there are 
any automobiles coming be- 
fore you cross the road. 


. Should you go around in back 


of the bus when you get on 
in the morning? 

Yes, because the driver might 
not see you and start to drive 
away, then you might get hit. 


. Where do the busses get gaso- 


line? Oil? Water? 

The busses use Mobile gas. 
The gas is kept in a big tank 
under the ground at the side 
of the garage. A gas pump 
fills the gas from the tank into 
the busses. The busses are 
filled with oil and water in the 
garage. 

How much oil, gasoline and 
water do they hold? 

Each bus holds eleven gallons 
of gas, five quarts of oil and 
five gallons of water. 


. What do they use to keep the 


motor from freezing in win- 
ter? 
Wood alcohol or Freezone. 


. How old does the bus driver 


have to be to drive a bus? 
The bus driver has to be eight- 
een years old before he can 
get a chauffeur’s license. 
About how long does it take to 
pick up the children in the 
morning? 

It takes from twenty to thirty 
minutes. 

Does the bus driver stop or 
slow down when he comes to a 
railroad crossing? 

The bus driver comes to a full 
stop. It is a state law.. 

How many miles per hour is 
the bus driver’s speed limit? 
Twenty-five miles. 


Supervised library reading. 
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12. Who washes the busses? 

Mr. Bunton washes the busses. 

13. How close do they get to each 
other in the garage? 

The busses have to be quite 
close to each other so there is 
room for all. 

14. What time do the busses get 
in their places in front of the 
schoo] at night? 

They leave the garage at 3:15 
and are in their places at 3:17. 
15. How many school busses are 


there? 
There are seventeen school 
busses. 

16. Why do they number the 


school busses? 
So that each child will be able 
to find his bus. 

17. On which bus do the teachers 
and the student teachers ride? 
On the Michigan Normal Col- 
lege Bus. 


V. Committees 
A. To collect books about: 
1. Busses. 
2. Trains. 
3. Submarines. 
B. Arrange pictures on the bul- 
letin board. 
C. To make the labels for the 
pictures and exhibit table. 
D. To work on the frieze of pas- 
senger and freight trains. 
E. To paint a large submarine. 
F. In charge of the program. 
G. To arrange exhibit of trains 
and submarines. 


VI. Integrated Activities 

A. English (Oral) 

1. Asked questions about our 
busses, college bus, passenger 
and freight trains, subma- 
rines. 

2. Formulated answers to ques- 
tions after visit to the garage 
and Normal College bus. 

3. Helped to record information 
about the college bus, passen- 
ger and freight trains and 


submarines paragraph 
form. 

4. Formulated note to Mr. Bun- 
ton. 


5. Selected a child to go with the 
student to ask Mr. Bunton’s 
permission to visit the school 
garage. 

6. Discussed passenger 
freight trains, 
rines. 

7. Planned questions, frieze and 
program. 

8. Assisted in all evaluation of 
the work, helped in suggest- 
ing changes. 

9. Planned and decided on title 
for individual books. 

10. Used good English in all oral 
and written work. 


and 
and subma- 
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B. English (Written) 

1. Helped to formulate ques- 
tions as the teacher wrote 
them. 

. Helped to record information 
about busses, trains and sub- 
marines. 

. Wrote note to Mr. Bunton. | 

4. Wrote an invitation to the 

third grade inviting them to 
our room to share our infor- 
mation with them. 

5. Developed a table of contents 

for individual books. 

6. Learned to use capitals, pe- 
riods and question marks. 

. Learned to indent a para- 
graph. 

C. Educational Trips 

1. Visited the school garage. 

2. Visited the Normal College 

Bus. 

Reading 

. Read all questions and re- 

corded information. 

a. How Mr. Bunton answered 
our questions, 

b. The Michigan State Nor- 
mal College Bus. 

c. Passenger trains. 

Freight trains. 
Submarines. 

2. Thank you note to Mr. 

ton. 

3. Informational and story ma- 

terial in readers. 

4. Poems. 

5. Table of contents. 

6. The Third Grade’s answer to 

our invitation. 

7. Things to Remember When 

We Visit the Garage. 

8. Committees and their duties. 

9. Evaluated material read. 

0. Learned to use a table of con- 
tents and an index. 

. Labels below pictures on bul- 
letin board and exhibit table. 

E. Writing 

1. Copied the Table of Contents 
and the Title for their book. 

. Wrote labels. 

Labeled their pictures. 

. Wrote explanatory notes be- 
low sentences. 

5. Copted the Thank You note to 

Mr. Bunton. 
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Children working on frieze of trains. 


6. Copied invitation for the 
Third Grade. 
7. Used capitals, periods, ques- 
tion marks correctly. 
F. Spelling 
1. Learned to spell words within 
their ability. 
G. Arithmetic 
. Counted busses. 
. Read numbers on busses. 
. Numbered busses and freight 
cars. 
. Numbered pages 
books. 
5. Noted the time by the clock. 
a. They left at night. 
b. They arrived in the morn- 
ing. 
c. When student bus arrived 
and left Lincoln. 
d. The speed the busses are 
allowed to travel. 
H. Songs—See bibliography 


whe 


in their 


VII. Culminating Activity 


1. Made a frieze. 

Lincoln Bus. 

. Normal College Bus. 
. A passenger train, 

. A freight train. 

. Submarines. 


VIII. Leads to Further Activity 


1 Study 
“How 


of Communication 
We Get Our Mail at 


Lincoln School” or “Rural 
Free Delivery.” 
2. Other Types of Warships. 


3. Air Travel and Airplanes. 


IX. Materials 
A. Literature and Pictures 
from Railroad, Steamship and 

Bus Companies. Free on Request. 
B. Trains. 

1. Coffin, Hughes and Wright, 
Trains. Edward Stearns Co. 
1935. 

. Hanna, Paul; Anderson, Gray, 
Susan’s Neighbors at Work. 
Book 2. Scott Foresman Co. 
1937, pp. 175-210. 

3. Lent, Henry B., Clear Track 

Ahead. Macmillan Co. 
4. Smith, Nila Blanton, Tom’s 
Trip. Pre-Primer. 
. Smith, Nila Blanton, At Home 
and Away. Primer, pp. 18-30. 
6. Singing Time. Satis Coleman 
and Alice Thorn. The Traii, 
p. 29; Down by the Station, 
p. 28. 

C. Submarines 

1. United States Navy—75th 
Congress lst session, Senate 
Document No. 35. Superin- 
tendent of Documents. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2. Encyclopedia Brittanica. 
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Teach Them to Read 


Tae absolute value of the 
ability to read cannot be over- 
estimated, nor can the lack of that 
ability in the student be measured. 
Every teacher in the lower grades, 
say from the first to the fifth, 
should take constant stock along 
this line, seeing to it that she 
makes reading a paramount thing. 
Her purpose should be to see that 


reading ceases to be a task and 
becomes an automatic process. 
Reading should never be classed 
as one of several subjects the child 
is learning. There should be 
READING, spelled in capitals 
and treated as it is spelled. Then 
other subjects may be grouped 
about it in any way which may 
seem best. 


L. R. SHELL 


Without facile reading every- 
thing else falls short. If a child 
in the fourth grade is still having 
to struggle with the process of 
reading how can he ever get the 
sense from the statements or 
questions in his Arithmetic les- 
son? If he does not read readily. 
if it is still drudgery to get the 
words, how can he be expected to 
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get the idea from the page in his 
language book? How can he ac- 
quire the basic knowledge about 
nouns and verbs and adjectives 
upon which the intelligent expres- 
sion of his thoughts must depend 
if his faculties are engrossed in 
finding out what the words are? 
How can he ever get the infor- 
mation from any assignment 
when all his attention must be 
centered on the words of that as- 
signment? 

The greatest difficulty I have 
ever observed with high school 
students in any subject has come 
primarily from their inability to 
read English intelligently. Does 


an algebra problem seem inexpli- 
cable to one? It is because he has 
not read it correctly. His trouble 
is not with Algebra but with 
Reading. Is another confused by 
some intricate looking paragraph 
in Physics? He has not read it 
correctly. Does he become en- 
tangled and discouraged with his 
chemistry assignment? It is be- 
cause he cannot actually read what 
is written on the page. Is Latin or 
French a nightmare? Of course it 
is if the reading of English has 
not by this time become an auto- 
matic process. 

I recall an irascible and impa- 
tient teacher I had in high school 
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who used to storm at some student 
who fumbled his work because 
of his slovenly reading habits. 
‘What does the sentence say?” he 
would shout. “That is your trou- 
ble. You can’t read.” And that 
was entirely too true. High school 
teachers have a right to expect 
that the students be able to read. 
The student who enters high 
school still stumbling over the 
process of reading is handicapped 
indeed, for the high school sched- 
ule does not allow any time for 
teaching that process. This is real- 
ly the business of the early grade 
teachers, and a business which 
should hold first place in their 
thoughts. 


Getting Ready for Reading 


Mhaxy teachers are asking 
what to do with the children in 
Grade I who are not able to keep 
step with the other children and 
to read from pre-primers and 
primers after a few weeks in 
school. 

Most authorities agree that 
with certain of the children it is 
wise to postpone the reading from 
books until the children are ready 
for that experience. To quote from 
Reading Activities in the Pri- 
mary Grades, by Storm and 
Smith: “No child should begin 
reading from a text until he has a 
significance of reading. Through 
his contacts with books on his li- 
brary table and his work with 
charts and pictures, he has made 
a pleasant association with read- 
ing. He has acquired the begin- 
ning of correct habits in reading. 
He has gained some ability to con- 
centrate and to think clearly and 
to listen attentively. Perhaps he 
can begin reading in his book by 
the second month of school or the 
third month, or, if he seems slow 
in showing interest, the teacher 
may feel that it is best to post- 
pone reading from books until the 
latter part of the year. 

In this preparatory reading pe- 
riod we find the teacher far more 
concerned with the development 
of appropriate attitudes toward 
reading, abiding and various in- 
terests in reading, fruitful expe- 
rience through reading, than she 
is With the mechanics of reading. 

One of the biggest helps a first 
grade teacher can contribute to- 
ward reading is that of enlarging 
and enriching the child’s experi- 
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ence so that he may come to his 
Primer with a large stock of ideas, 
a rich store of distinct and vivid 
concepts and a multitude of mean- 
ingful associations. Miss Lucile 
Harrison in her book, Reading 
Readiness, published by Hough- 
ton, gives us various types of 
training as preparatory to read- 
ing from a reading text. 

1. To provide pupils with real, 
varied, rich experiences essential 
to getting meaning from the ma- 
terial to be read. 

2. To give children the ability 
to do problematic thinking. 

3. To train pupils in the speak- 
ing of simple English sentences. 

4. To develop a wide speaking 
vocabulary. 

5. To train in accurate enun- 
ciation and pronunciation. 

6. To develop a desire to read. 

7. To train in the keeping of a 
series of ideas in the mind of their 
proper sequence. 

It would seem, then, that too 
formal or too early an introduc- 
tion to reading kills the child’s in- 
terest before it has time to awak- 
en. The first weeks of school 
should be time for the child to get 
an acquaintance with the situa- 
tions that call for reading, to see 
how reading functions, before he 
does any actual reading in books. 
No child, we believe, should begin 
reading until he has some sense 
of its significance. There is no 
magic clue to determine reading 
readiness other than the clues 
which the child gives to you 
himself. A child either recognizes 
the essential differences and sim- 
ilarities in symbols or he does 


not. And if he does not recognize 
them, it is dangerous to confuse 
the already retarded maturation 
process by blighting it with fur- 
ther premature efforts. A teacher 
may be doing something, but not 
getting anywhere if she tries to 
teach such a child to use some- 
thing which he is unable to see. 
We outline the following activities 
which the teacher can use in pre- 
paring her pupils for reading: 

I. Building up all kinds of Mean- 

ingful Concepts through 

1. Excursions to study nature 
—the study of the birds, trees, 
flowers, rocks, rain, frost, chick- 
ens, ducks, squirrels, rabbits, ants, 
etc. 

2. Industrial excursions that 
acquaint the child with his own 
community—the grocery store, 
the market, the dairy, the florist, 
the fire station, the police station, 
the creamery, the bakery, the post 
office, the bank, the drug store, the 
railroad station. 

3. Social contacts of all kinds 
—having a birthday party, holi- 
day parties of all kinds, doing er- 
rands about the school, visiting 
classes, singing together, having 
an assembly program, having a 
toy band. 

4. First-hand experience with 
raw materials—making of butter, 
jelly, applesauce, grinding wheat, 
planting bulbs. 

5. Play activities — playing 
house, playing fireman, playing 
milkman, playing cafeteria, dra- 
matizing activities of mother and 
father. 

6. Constructive  activities— 
making a playhouse, making fur- 
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niture, making a play community, 
making a park of trees, flowers, 
animals—making booklets, mak- 
ing toy boats, making word books. 

7. Vicarious experiences like 
telling of stories, dramatizing sto- 
ries, pantomiming animals, recit- 
ing poems. 


II. Developing in Children Abil- 
ity to Speak Easily and Flu- 
ently. 

Reading is but one step removed 
from the child’s world of auditory 
symbols, so let us enlarge his vo- 
cabulary through: 

1. Free and spontaneous con- 
versing about his experiences. 

2. Sharing and relating expe- 
riences. 

3. Telling stories. 

4. Dramatizing stories. 

5. Playing games that have 
spoken parts. 

6. Learning songs and poems. 

7. Make-believe conversation 
on the toy telephone. 

8. Playing radio with a toy ra- 
dio. 

9. Composing invitations to a 
party. 

10. Little speeches to be used 
in announcement of plays. 


III. Arousing Children’s Interest 

in Reading through: 

1. Interesting contacts with 
books. 

2. The library table. 

3. Children bringing in books 
to share. 
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4. Teacher reading to children. 

5. Making picture books. 

6. Certain children, who can 
read, reading to group. 

7. Teacher reading informa- 
tion in answer to a child’s ques- 
tion. 


IV. Providing Children with In- 
formal and Incidental Read- 
ing Experiences. 

1. Exposing them to symbols— 
not required or expected to read, 
but getting acquainted with the 
characters. 

2. Observing signs—Stop! Go! 
Car signs, store signs, signs on 
letter boxes, school signs. Mary, 
please water the flowers! Wanted 
a box! The drawing teacher’ comes 
today! 

3. Labeling activities—lockers, 
rubbers, crayon boxes, “In” and 
“Out” signs on doors, signs for 
projects, furniture, equipment, 
things in the museum, etc. 

4. Making a class newspaper, 
news dictated by children to 
teacher who prints it on the 
board. 

5. The making of charts like 


Our Garden 
We went to the garden 
We picked some flowers 
We saw a squirrel 
We saw a bee 
Our Farm 
We made a farm in our room 
It has a house 
It has a barn 


We made many things for it. 
Things We Do in School 
We sing 
We play 
We read 
We write 
6. Writing on blackboard chil- 
dren’s suggestions for a project. 
7. Writing on blackboard char- 
acters in a story. 
8. Outlining a play. 
9. Committees of work. Mary, 
pass the crackers, etc. 
10. Memo record. 
Milk—6 children 
Crackers—10 children 
Apples—3 children 
11. Nursery rhymes, riddles, 
songs. 
12. Imitating bird and animal 
sounds. 


Books of Reference 


Reading Readiness, Harrison, 
Houghton. 

Reading Activities in the Pri- 
mary Grades, Storm and Smith, 
Ginn. 

A First Grade at Work, Wright, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

Pre-Reading Activities, Rior- 
dan, Childhood Education, Sept., 
1938. 

Kindergarten Beginnings in 
Reading, American Childhood, 
Dec., 1936. 

Before Books, Pratt and Stan- 
ton, Adelphi Company, New York. 


The Raven - Acrobat 


A raven is the oddest bird! 


MABEL HATTON MARKS 


He whirls and swirls, head over heels, 


Whenever there’s a wild wind storm, 

Instead of staying safe and warm 

In barn or tree, his soul is stirred 

To frenzied joy ; from some high perch 
’ He dashes off into the air 


With loud hoarse croak and he will dare 


Do anything; on sudden lurch 


Heels over head, around and round, 
Then slantwise sliding toward the ground 


He lands so swiftly that he reels! 


An acrobat! He loves to go 
On venturous wing into the storm; 
Then he is in his finest form, 


Then he puts on his greatest show! 
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Question: I am a teacher of the first four grades 
and would like some suggestions on how to have 
a newspaper in those grades. How often should 
one be printed, every month or not so often? Also 
what would be a good class project to start work- 
ing on when school opens in September? 


ANSWER: Yes, I would advise publishing a class 
newspaper about once a month if I had four grades 
in a room. The number of publications a year would 
quite depend upon the time you could give to it. You 
might include among the circulations a Circus Num- 
ber, a Library Number, a Farm Number, Easter 
Number, etc., depending upon the current interests 
and activities of the children. You could well have 
various committees responsible for different types 
of news—sports, art, jokes, poems, editorials, ad- 
vertisements. Many classrooms elect an editor-in- 
chief, who works in close contact with the teacher. 
The children or the editor-in-chief may elect the 
various reporters, who are responsible for the vari- 
ous items. For reference, I would advise a teacher’s 
lesson unit published by the Publication Bureau, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. It is called ‘'Newspaper-Newsstand-News- 
truck,” by Susan Mader, for 25c. As for interesting 
projects for your children in September, I might 
recommend a unit on transportation, with the em- 
phasis that is being turned these days to jeeps, 
planes, trucks of all kinds. I feel it would be very 
timely. There are several units on transportation 
published by the Bureau of Publication, which 
would serve as excellent guides. I will list them for 
you: Unit No. 1 (Hurley), by Grade 3, 25c; Unit 
No. 35, “The History of Transportation in the 
United States” (MacNeed), by Grade 5, 25c; Unit 
No. 40, “Travel on Land, on Sea and in the Air” 
(Skeen), by Grade 6, 25c; Unit No. 78, ‘‘Aviation”’ 
(Kotter), by Grade 3, 25c; Unit No. 83, ‘‘Trains”’ 
(Odell), by Grades 1 and 2, 25c. 


Question: What does one mean by Natural uses 
of Language? 


ANSWER: By natural uses of language, I think 
is meant those activities that tie up with real class- 
room and life interests. If real life activities abound 
in the classroom and life interests are discussed, 
natural, spontaneous expression is sure to follow. 
The emphasis will then not be placed on drill exer- 
cises never heard outside of the classroom and hav- 
ing little effect upon daily use. Let us enumerate 
briefly a few of the most natural uses of language 
for either oral or written work: 1, Classroom dis- 
cussion of the real experiences of the children— 
birds, pets, dolls, play, trips, etc. 2, Children’s Rec- 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive prac- 


tical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use THE CLEARING 


GROUND freely. 


ords: Our Book, Making Apple Sauce, Our Trip to 
the Farm, How to Take Care of the Gold Fish, Our 
Easter Party, etc. 3, Our Library Rules. 4, Class 
Diaries. 5, Notices, Labels, Bulletins, Signs. 6, 
Titles. 7, Children’s Plans. 8, Speeches and Reports: 
Explaining a Sand Table; Things of Interest in Our 
Classroom; New Jokes; the Exciting Event in a 
Story; a Radio Program; Selling a Book. 9, Class 
Newspapers and Magazines. 10, Class Bulletins and 
Good News Corners. 11, Letter Writing. Language, 
then, is used to accomplish the practical affairs of 
everyday life, we speak in order to inquire, request, 
explain, consult or direct. 


Question: Should the reading book go home? I 


mean by “the reading book” of course, the basic 
reader. 


ANSWER: This question has been asked me many, 
many times. There are naturally two sides to the 
question. The mother thinks only of the child’s prog- 
ress or whether he stands high in his class and 
she wishes his book to come home that she may 
help him over the hard places. The teacher sees 
the child in relation to the rest of her class. She is 
torn between the desire to please the parent and the 
joy it gives to the child on the one hand, and her 
knowledge that the child’s early progress in reading 
must be skillfully handled on the other. There is no 
doubt that much good comes from the joy the child 
feels as he trots home with his first little reading 
book under_his arm. The mother, in her desire to 
share this joy, reads the stories with him, and many 
times, quite unconsciously, she helps him to commit 
to memory page after page of the rhymes and 
stories. When he returns to school the next day, 
the stories are trite; he knows how they all come 
out, but worse still, the teacher finds in her attempt 
to develop new phrases and words, to interpret a 
brand new picture, to follow a direction, to draw a 
picture, to sound through phonics, that the territory 
has been already explored—and, many times, in a 
way that does not suit her purpose. Wouldn’t it be 
better, unless there be some particular child with 
whom the teacher wishes the parent to work, to 
leave the basic reader, this fundamental, initial 
period of reading, quite to the teacher and to her 
art? The method of reading should lie in her realm 
because she has been trained to meet it—and to meet 
it with real skill. Can’t the teacher occasionally give 
to the child another little book of a supplementary 
nature to carry home, so that she may be creating 
in him the desire to read, the desire to share his 
reading with his parents, and yet, at the same time, 
she may be fair to her teaching ability and to all 
the other children? 
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EBENEZER PLAYS CHARADES 


MARGUERITE GODE 


“March,” says Ebenezer Rabbit 

“Has a real mad hatter habit 

“Of changing moods. One day she blows 
“A whirl of snow; then off she goes 

“To wave spring banners from a tree 
“Let’s play I’m March, and we shall see 
“If from my pictures you can guess 
“Her many acts of foolishness.” 


Example One— 

“What makes my clothes 

“Act in this way do you suppose?” 
Example Two— 

“Come, name the bird 

‘“‘Whose welcome notes in spring is heard.” 
Example Three— 

“A storm is brewing 

“And can you guess what I am doing?” 
Example Four— 

“Rose, blue and pink 

“T’m going to buy them all, I think!” 
Example Five— 

“Such pools about! 

“T’ll have to wear my rubbers out.” 
Example Six— 

“High in a tree 

“T found these buds. What can they be?” 


The game is finished—count your score 
Or are you clamoring for more? 


And if you are, here are more quizzers right out of Ebenezer’s 
question box. 
What is a crocus? 
What month is kite month? 
What is a willow whistle? 
Name several things propelled by the wind. 
When does grass begin to turn green? 
When do the birds begin to come north again? 
When does the sunshine feel a little warmer ? 
When do buds first begin to swell? 
When do the willows take on a greenish hue? 
What are the Pipes of Pan? 


Mark the words that are typical of March. 

wind kites pussywillows sunshine 
thaw pumpkins buds storm 
red leaves apples swings broom 

‘ robins marbles Christmas trees arithmetic 


And so—Ebenezer leaves you until next month—goodbye. 
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AN INDOOR CIRCUS ON THE MARCH 


MARGUERITE GODE 


March is a gray month 


March is a gay month 


A snowy, blowy month that needs 
plenty of indoor color to supplement 
the dirty out-of-door panorama that 


greets the eye. 


Let’s get out our scissors, paints 


and paper and see what we can do 
about it. 


Out of stiff paper or cardboard cut 


the animals, clown and wagons for 
your circus parade. Color them as you 
like, using bright reds, oranges and 
yellows. Fasten two animals of a kind 
together by pasting them to the ends 
of a spool so that spool in center sup- 


ports them. The backward riding 


clown and the clown dog may be cut in 
only one pattern and inserted in the 
cut made in center of spool. If a slight 
edge is cut from the bottom of the 
spool it will keep from rolling. Other 
animals of your own creation may be 
added to the parade. Brighten up the 
inside of March with a real indoor cir- 


cus and let color run rampant. 


— 
Wa, 
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Queer Creatures 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Lone AGO, before the Ice 
Age, the earth was peopled with 
giant creatures that would seem 
queer to us now. Most of these 
creatures—dynosaurs, a sluggish 
big Megatherium, and an armored 
Glyptodon, have been gone for 
many centuries. But Nature still 
uses some of these strange pat- 
terns, and our boys overseas may 
find in the Tropics an armored 
ant-eater, a sloth, and several 


other creatures as queer. 


The Pangolin 


The ant hill was twelve feet 
high. Thousands and millions «cf 
“white ants’ (really termites) 
had been nibbling the fallen logs, 
eating the insides out of them 
with their pincer-like jaws. They 
had built the ant hill, grain by 
grain of sand, and in that ant hill 
they had secret tunnels, banquet 
hall, nurseries, and_ sleeping 
rooms, as well as store-rooms. 

To Mother Pangolin, The 
Toothless One, and her young son, 
the ant hill meant food. Lying in 
wait beneath the roots of an up- 
turned tree, she waited in the 
green twilight of the forest; and 
young Pangy waited beside her. 
The sun went down quickly, a 
deep réd ball that left the forest 
all black shadows and the gleam 
of swamp water where the moon 
peered through the branches. The 
ants, which had laid hidden all 
day long, started forth in a 
long procession. And Mother Pan- 
golin found the hunting good, for 
she had only to thrust forth her 
sticky long tongue. The ants, 
rushing over it to bite her, found 
themseves caught fast in its stick- 
iness. Then Mother Pangolin slow- 
ly drew it into her mouth, ants and 
all. Um! They were just what a 
Pangolin loves best, and in a short 
time she had eaten all the supper 
she wanted. 


Little Pangy, who was getting 
tired of being a milk-fed baby, 
watched her with bright black 
eyes, to find out how she did it. 
Then he, tpo, thrust his long 
tongue from his tube of a mouth, 
and caught some pleasantly acid 
tasting ants. 

But the ants at this tunnel 
mouth had become frightened. 
Mother Pangolin scratched it open 
wider with her long curved claws, 
but it was no use. The ants had 
decided to come out another way. 

Young Pangy, though he tried 
to follow her, found his long front 
claws very much in the way on the 
ground. All day in the tree top 
those claws had been fine to wrap 
around the branches. But now he 
saw his mother just curve her 
claws over her palms, and walk 
on her knuckles. It was queer, 
walking on your knuckles. It gave 
Mother a sort of rocking motion, 
backward and forward, with her 
back humped high and her long 
tail dragging behind. But Pangy 
found he could walk that way too 
when he tried. 

Suddenly a screech pierced the 
night. Mother Pangolin made no 
sound, nor did Pangy, for Pango- 
lins have no voices. But the little 
fellow shook with fear. What 
could it be? Perhaps a hungry 
leopard, perhaps an elephant that 
might step on them! 

Mother, though, was not afraid, 
not the least bit in the world. The 


reason was this. She wore armor 
from the tip of her nose to the 
tip of her tail. The leaf-shaped 
scales protegted even her legs and 
feet. And little Pangy, of course, 
was just like her. Watching her 
closely and doing just as she did, 
he rolled himself into a ball with 
his tummy inside. That way, his 
scales rose like a _ porcupine’s 
quills all along his back, which 
made him look twice as large and 
not one half so good to eat. And 
so they waited till the danger was 
past. Then they unrolled and 
caught all the ants they could eat. 
Mother Pangolin lived in Bor- 
neo. But she had sisters in Java 
and the Philippines and in some 
parts of Africa and China. 


The Armadillo 


The ground was hard yellow 
clay; and the ants, the bugs and 
worms that came out to feed on 
the Indian’s garden hid in their 
burrows at the first sign of dan- 
ger. But Old Man Armadillo had 
only to thrust his long, sharp 
claws into the ground and rip it 
open, and there were the insects it 
was to catch for supper. Like 
Mother Pangolin, he had no front 
teeth; and, like her, he had to run 
on his front knuckles, with his 
claws curved back out of the way. 
Like her, he was covered with 
home-grown armor-—square look- 
ing scales that protected him from 
his enemies. Like Mother Pango- 
lin, he was the exact brown of the 
ground on which he lived, so that 
it was easy to hide by just holding 
still. 

Unlike Mother Pangolin, Old 
Man Armadillo was just the kind 
of supper the commandos wanted. 
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They told each other, roasted in 
his shell, he would be tender and 
tasty. But Old Man Armadillo had 
ideas of his own as to that. 
Mother Nature had given him 
the gift of digging a hole and 
staying in it. And when the com- 
mandos got him by the tail and 
tried to pull him out, he just clung 
with his claws, braced his short 
legs, raised his horny scales— 
and stayed put! And afterwards 
the commandos were glad they 
had not harmed such a useful 
creature. For the armadillo does 


useful work when it eats the in- 
sects that eat people’s gardens. 

The giant armadillo is three feet 
long, but it has cousins no longer 
than your hand. Allalike have rows 
and rows of square hard scales, 
thirty-six rows of them, but they 
can erect only about one third of 
these. And it is well that they 
have this natural armor, for they 
could never run from danger on 
their short legs, and they are not 
built for fighting. Armadillos are 
found all the way from Texas to 
Argentina. 


Pets of Ancient Times 


GARALD 


and Dimity waited 
patiently for the traffic light to 
change so that they might safely 
cross the street. Dimity shifted 
her books and raised one hand to 
pull the collar of her coat more 
tightly about her throat. A brisk 
March wind fluttered the leaves of 
her note book, tugged at them and 
detached two loose ones and sent 
them sailing. Roger whooped glee- 
fully. 

“It’s kite weather!” he ex- 
claimed as he chased and captured 
the flying papers. “It’s dandy kite 
weather.” 

Dimity felt something brush 
against her legs. Then she felt a 
weight upon her right foot. She 
looked down. A middle-sized dog 
looked up. He settled himself more 
comfortably on Dimity’s foot and 
looked at her with an expression 
of great sadness. His coat was 
shaggy and of such a wide range 
of colors that it was quite impos- 
sible to tell where one color left off 
and another began. His ears 
drooped. He was the most unhappy 
looking dog Dimity had ever seen. 

“Look, Roger,” Dimity said 
slowly. “There is a dog sitting on 
my foot.” 

“You don’t have to tell me,” 
Roger said. “I can see him.” 

“But why,” Dimity asked, “is he 
sitting on my foot?” 

“Maybe he likes to sit on feet. 
And besides, the sidewalk must 
be cold.” Roger stooped and 
scratched the dog’s back. “He’s a 
smart dog.” 

The dog wriggled a bit under 
Roger’s hand and looked a bit less 
unhappy. He raised a hind leg and 
scratched half-heartedly at a spot 
over his ribs. Next he scratched an 
ear. Dimity moved her foot and 


LAGARD 


the dog rose to his feet and looked 
at her reproachfully. 

“You can’t sit on my foot all 
day,”’ Dimity scolded. ‘“We have to 


The dog pricked up his ears at 
the sound of the traffic bell. He 
looked expectantly at the two chil- 
dren as they started across the 
street. Roger snapped his fingers. 

“All right, Joseph,” he said. 
“Come along. Get your lazy self 
across the street.” 

“Joseph?” Dimity questioned. 
“What a very funny name for a 
dog.” 

“Not for this dog,” Roger re- 
plied. “Don’t you remember the 
Bible story? About Joseph’s coat 
of many colors? It’s either Joseph 
or Rainbow as a name for this dog, 
and I don’t think Rainbow fits 
him. He’s too sad looking.” 

Joseph slouched across the in- 
tersection. When he reached the 
other side he gave a deep sigh and 
sat down on Roger’s foot. 

“Do you suppose—” Roger be- 
gan. 

“No,” Dimity said firmly. “We 
haven’t any use for a dog. And a 
dog who looks like Joseph—” 

“You don’t often see a dog who 
sits on feet,” Roger said. “I’ll bet 
he’s smart. I’ll bet we could teach 
him tricks.” 

“Well,” Dimity said doubtfully, 
“we might take him home and ask 
mother. And we might ask Mister 
Booksprout what he thinks of 
him.” 

Mister Booksprout stood in 
front of his book shop, swinging 
his long watch chain and teeter- 
ing back and forth on his heels 
and toes. He looked down past his 
large stomach at the children. 
Then he looked down past his 


LET’S DRAW 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Let’s draw a farmer 
Draw his house 
Draw a kitty 

And draw a mouse 
Draw a sheep 

Draw a hen 

Draw a piggy 

Inside a pen 

Draw a dog 

And an ear of corn 
Draw a rooster 

To crow at morn 
Draw an auto 

And when it’s done— 
Wasn’t drawing 

A lot of fun! 


large stomach at Joseph. He 
blinked. Then he looked at Joseph 
again as if he couldn’t believe it. 
Joseph looked sad. Joseph looked 
as if he had nothing at all to live 
for. He gave a sort of a grunt and 
sat down on Mister Booksprout’s 
foot. 

“His name is Joseph,” Dimity 
said brightly. “He has a coat just 
like Joseph in the Bible. And Jo- 
seph likes to sit on feet.” 

“So I see,” said Mr. Booksprout. 
“Do you suppose he has good table 
manners? Should we invite him 
to tea? I think yes, we should in- 
vite him.” 

“T think it would be quite nice,” 
Dimity said eagerly. 

Joseph’s manners pleased ev- 
erybody. He ate all he wished, then 
went soundly to sleep, looking very 
ridiculous with his teeth showing 
in a wide grin. 

“Pets are nice,” Roger said. 
“Joseph would make a nice pet. 
Mother might think so.” 

“I wonder,” Dimity said sud- 
denly, “if the Indians and the 
cave people had pets. If they did, 
what kind of pets were they ?” 

“To have pets,” said Mister 
Booksprout, “is quite natural. But 
first you have to have something 
it is safe to have about the cave 
or tipi. No ancient cave boy would 
wish to make a pet of a tiger, so 
you may be sure the old cave boys 
did not keep tigers about. But 
they did have dogs. Not dogs as 
we know them today. Perhaps 
there was only one kind of a dog; 
a large and fierce animal who 
looked like our wolves. All the lit- 
tle dogs, and the very big dogs, and 
the fancy kinds of dogs, came 
many hundreds of years later. But 
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somewhere back in time lived the 
great grandfather of all the dogs.” 

“If he was so fierce,” Dimity 
said, “how do you suppose the cave 
people were able to tame him?” 

“Let us say,” Mister Book- 
sprout answered, “that young 
Uhga went with his father to hunt 
for meat on the plain. Young Uhga 
looked very fierce. You would have 
been afraid of him. But you would 
have been more afraid of his fa- 
ther. He looked much more fierce 
than young Uhga. There was more 
of him to look fierce. The hair on 
both young Uhga and his father 
hung in wild disorder from their 
heads. They wore scraps of skins 
for clothing and carried clubs. 
Their eyes were small and set far 
back in their heads and they 
peered about like animals on the 
hunt.” 

“Oh,” said Dimity, “you don’t 
make them sound very attractive.” 

“They weren’t at all attractive,” 
Mister Booksprout said. “They 
were very ugly. They were close to 
being animals such as they were 
hunting. And they were very hun- 

“What were they hunting?” 
Roger asked eagerly. 

“Anything,” Mr. Booksprout 
said. “Anything alive that they 
could make into meat. And that 
meant anything! Snakes would do 
as well as anything, if they could 
find enough of them. Or beetles. 
Young Uhga and his father were 
not fancy eaters. They were just 
big eaters.” 

“On the plain,” Mister Book- 
sprout continued, “are many kinds 
of animals. We will look it over 
as young Uhga and his father did. 
We see small animals like pigs. 
We see larger animals like ante- 
lope. And-we see in the grass a 
wolflike creature who is also hunt- 
ing. She has pups in a hidden den. 
She is very lean and very hungry. 
Perhaps her mate has died and she 
must hunt alone. She looks at the 
animals of the plain and her lips 
part and her fangs show. Saliva 
runs from her jaws. She prowls 
through the high grass, her nose 


Apples, grapes and oranges, 
How I love each one! 
For they are things that keep me Who wouldn’t take a second 


Full of pep and fun. 
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raised to catch the scent, her ears 
cocked to catch sounds. Now she 
is in the midst of the game herd. 
Young Uhga and his father watch 
her carefully. She might be hunt- 
ing them.” 

“Oooh!” Dimity cried. ‘‘Can she 
hurt young Uhga and his father?” 

Mister Booksprout nodded. 
“She is a great fighter. She has 
long sharp teeth. She is not afraid 
of anything. It is hunger that has 
made her so brave. The two cave 
people circle around her position 
in the tall grass. They do not want 
trouble with her.” 

“Suddenly there is a great com- 
motion in the grass. The cave peo- 
ple hear snarls, then all is quiet 
again. But the animals of the game 
herd have all stopped their feed- 
ing. They hold their heads high. 
There is trouble for them in the 
grass. There is a thunder of feet 
as they all run from the danger. 
Young Uhga and his father have 
lost their dinner.” 

“They couldn’t run after them, 
could they ?” Roger said. 

“No,” replied Mister Book- 
sprout. “The only creatures left on 
the plain are the two in the tall 
grass. One of them is dead, the 
other is feeding upon it. Young 
Uhga and his father are very hun- 
gry. Hunger makes them brave. 
They decide to drive the wolf-crea- 
ture from her kill and take it them- 
selves. Now you see them with 
their clubs raised. They creep up 
to the place where the wolf-crea- 
ture had made her kill. They peer 
out onto a clearing.” Mister Book- 
sprout paused. 

“What do they see?’”’ Dimity de- 
manded. “Tell us what they see.” 

“The mother’ wolf-creature,” 
replied Mister Booksprout, “and 
three pups. They are all having 
their dinner. The pups are about a 
third grown. They are very mean 
looking. With a great shout young 
Ugha and his father run forward. 
They swing their clubs. The 
mother wolf-creature spins to face 
them. The pups run into the tall 
grass. The cave people stand be- 
tween her and the meat. She is 


A SONG OF GOOD FOODS 


NORMAN C, SCHLICHTER 


Carrots, lettuce, onions, 
Cabbages and peas, 


Helping of all these? 


wild with rage, but the clubs in the 
hands of the cave people keep her 
away. She draws back into the 
grass. Young Ugha and his father 
tear meat from the dead animal.” 

“Where did the pups go?” Roger 
asked eagerly. “Did they run and 
hide in their cave? What happened 
to the wolf-creature’s pups?” 

“Well,” said Mister Booksprout, 
“young Ugha began to think. He 
could not think very well, nor for 
very long, but he thought about 
those pups. He thought it would be 
nice to have one of them for his 
very own. He had seen how much 
easier it was for the wolf-crea- 
tures to get their food than it was 
for his father and him. If he could 
only catch a pup...” 

“Did he catch one?’ Dimity de- 
manded. ‘How did he catch one?” 

“Not that day he didn’t,” Mister 
Booksprout said. “He had to think 
about it a long, long time. Young 
Ugha was not very smart. But he 
was smarter than his father, for 
his father had never thought of 
catching a _wolf-creature pup, 
training him to live in peace with 
human beings and using him to 
run down and catch game. But 
that was young Ugha’s idea, and 
it was the beginning of people us- 
ing animals to make life a bit more 
easy for them.” 

“How did young Ugha catch his 
pup?” Roger insisted. 

“Young Ugha knew,” Mister 
Booksprout continued, “that the 
pups of the wolf-creatures had to 
be very small to be even half- 
tamed. So he watched his chance to 
get a very small one. He spent days 
hiding and watching the cliffs for 
a den. He followed pairs of wolf- 
creatures earrying food to their 
young. All these things he did. 
Young Ugha was learning to get 
an idea and keep it. When he found 
his den, he watched the mother 
wolf-creature out of sight on the 
plain. Then he dug deep into the 
earth at the base of the cliff. The 
pups were there, two of them. So 
young Ugha had his pets to nurse, 
also many bites and scratches. But 
these he did not mind at all.” 


Milk and rice and cereals, 
Hurry, dish them out! 
I’m so glad for all these 
That I could run and shout. 
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‘Tiewsx, children, I wish to 
tell you about that most fascinat- 
ing little insect of ours, the bee. 
This little worker seems never to 
rest, but is up and doing for the 
full span of its life, which is about 
six weeks, if during the working 
season. In that short time it gath- 
ers much honey indeed, besides, 
after field working hours it does 
its portion of night work in the 
dark hive; such as changing the 
sweet nectar into predigested sug- 
ar, wing fanning the nectar to dry 
out a certain amount of water, and 
storing the nectar in the cells. 
Were you near a hive full of bees 
at night, you would hear the buzzy 
humming they make while work- 
ing, which goes on all night long. 
True, it is dark within the hive, 
but their antennae are most won- 
derfully true sensitive guiders to 
them. 

Persons having an apiary usual- 
ly try to locate where there is a 
vast area of long blooming shrubs, 
plants or trees, since the bee is a 
one track insect. By this, children, 
I mean if the bee begins to gather 
honey from clover blossoms, it 
does not gather from any other 
hlossoms until it no longer can 
find clover from which to take 
nectar. Often when the nectar of a 
certain kind of blossom is gone, 
the scout bees go out seeking new 
pasturage and may return with 
the word that they have found the 
same flower sometimes even ten 
miles distant. Away go the little 
bees to get the nectar from the 
faraway place. Finally when no 
more of that kind can be found 
then they turn to some other blos- 
som. Not all the bees of a hive 
gather from the same kind of flow- 
er.... No, some may gather from 
one kind, and others from yet dif- 
ferent kinds, all the same day, but 
each bee stays by its choice until 
it ean find no more of these flow- 
ers. 

In every byway and highway 
are nectar-filled flowers; even in 
the desert all the summer through, 
but after all there are within the 
United States only some two doz- 
en flowering plants and trees that 
blossom over a sufficient number 
of weeks, so that the bees can gath- 
er nectar from them in quantities 
more than their own need, or in 
marketable quantities and of a 


Vegetation's Best Pollinizer, The Bee 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


CuULlp CREE 
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pure strain. Some of the most out- 
standing sources of such pure 
strains of honey is the all year 
round blossoming orange trees of 
California, the all summer blos- 
soming firewood that grows in 
profusion over the thousands of 
acres of logged-off, burned-over 
lands of Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, sweet clover of several 
states, including Idaho, Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas; the white 
clover, especially that which 
grows in great abundance in the 
Great Lakes states, the Appala- 
chian tulip trees, together with a 
great abundance of many flower- 
ing swamp piants and others of 
the vast southland. 
The little gypsy dandelion 
found most everywhere, is rich in 
pollen, sometimes called bee bread, 
since the young bees are fed on 


Fireweed and Wild 
Blackberry Creeper 
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this. The worker bees have little 
pockets on their hind legs in which 
they pack pollen to carry home to 
the hive. Not all the pollen taken 
from the flower cups, however, is 
taken to the hives since a few gold- 
en grains that are caught on the 
bee’s body fall into the petaled 
cups of the flowers visited while 
getting nectar. In order for the 
blossoms to produce seeds and 
fruit there must be left in the 
blossom different kind of 
pollen than that which it al- 
ready has, and this the bee does. 
Some fine person once said that 
the bees are the priests to the flow- 
ers since they unite two pollens 
in the petaled flower cups, and 
thus they perform a flower mar- 
riage ceremony. 

When the first settlers came to 
our shores there were no honey 
bees here. There was no need for 
this busy little worker since there 
were enough wild bees and bumble 
bees to be priests to the flowers. 
Then men began to raise vast fields 
of grain and fruits, and it was 
found that there were not enough 
of the wild bees to carry pollen 
to the blossoms, and soon there 
was a Shortage of fruits and grain. 
Man then brought from Europe 
the honey bee to help pollinize the 
blossoms of fruits, flowers and 
grain and all went well. As the 
country developed man made yet 
more immensely vast orchards 
and fields, and now bees are 
housed in great numbers of pack- 
ages and sent even across country 
to the orchardists and farmers so 
their fruit and grain blossoms will 


Idaho Sweet Clover 
is rice in honey 
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be fertilized. Thus we see how 
very important the bee is to man, 
not only for its rich honey but for 
vegetation itself, since no bees, no 
flowers, fruits or grain. 

In Egypt for many centuries 
now, the bee men who live near the 
delta of the Nile have gathered to- 
gether different people’s hives of 
bees while the weather is yet too 
cold for the bees to forage, and 
the bees are loaded on boats and 
transported up the river to where 
the weather is already warm and 
the fields are in bloom. The bees 
go forth then and gather all the 
honey in that locality, after 
which they are floated some dis- 
tance down the river to new pas- 
tures. All summer this goes on, 
and by the time the home port is 
reached the hives are overflowing 
with rich honey. In France and 
Italy the hives are loaded on wag- 
ons and taken to different pas- 
tures. In the United States the 
hives are sometimes transported 
up on the mountain tops to good 
pastures, but usually the apiaries 
are located in regions where there 
is plenty of blossoms near at hand. 

There are three kinds of bees 
in every hive. Each swarm has a 
queen bee, worker bees of different 
ages and a few males or drones. 
The young queen when ready to 
be at the head of a colony chooses 
a lovely bright day for her wed- 
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Bees going to pasture in France 


ding flight and goes forth to 
choose a mate. Only the strongest 
wooer can overtake her on this 
flight, but he no sooner becomes a 
groom than he becomes a corpse, 
and falls to the ground. The queen 
returns to the hive, and within a 
few days begins to lay her eggs 

. at first not so many, but soon 
she is laying thousands of them 
every day. In the hive there are 
bees of many different ages. The 


Boat conveying bees up the Nile River 


duty of the young workers of the 
swarm is to keep the hive at an 
even temperature of about 93 de- 
grees fahrenheit, by wing fan- 
ning, to clean and polish the cells 
just emptied by a hatching, or to 
hang in clusters and thus become 
very warm by being close together 
so that a kind of wax will exude 
from under their body scales, from 
which the cells are made by others. 
Then there are nurse bees that 
shoulder the responsibility of 
feeding the young larva in the 
proper way so as to cause them to 
bees. The grubs to become worker 
bees for three days are fed royal 
jelly (a fluid that comes from the 
nurse bees’ heads), then they are 
fed pollen, whereas the grub to 
become a queen bee is fed only 
royal jelly. Soon the grubs seal 
themselves into cocoons which 
they weave about themselves and 
sleep for some two weeks or so 
when they hatch into real bees and 
are ready for work in a short 
time. The males or drones are fed 
the same as the worker grubs, and 
develop into queens or worker 
nature sends them out as drones. 
The nursery where the eggs and 
young are cared for by the nurse 
bees is in a spherical wax struc- 
ture hung quite in the center of 
the hive. In an ordinary sized col- 
ony of bees there are usually about 
fifteen thousand bees counting all 
ages, and of these about a third 
are drones. Since the drones do 
not work and thus are a burden 
to the hive they soon are driven 
out by the workers, and as they do 
not gather nectar they soon die of 
hunger and cold. 
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The Poetry Corner 


THE WOODPECKER 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


Tap, tap, tap-tippy, tap, 
The woodpecker’s pecking 
away; 
Tap, tap, tap-tippy, tap, 
He keeps at his task through 
the day. 


They tell me he’s just digging 
grubs to eat. 
I wonder if that is really so. 
Perhaps he is tapping out mes- 
sages 
Like the telegraph man I know. 


Perhaps all the trees understand 
his taps 
And pass on the news to his 
friends, 
Who've flown to the South and left 
him back here 
To tell them when cold weather 
ends. 


WAR STAMPS 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
War stamps, war stamps— 
Tens and twenty-fives 
Help to buy the guns and things 
That save our soldiers’ lives. 


War stamps, war stamps! 

Buy them, do your share 

Towards fighting for a lasting 
peace 

And all that’s right and fair! 


MY WATCHFUL CAT 
BELL THURSTON 
My cat sits blinking in the sun, 
[ wonder what she thinks about; 
But when I see she’s watching 
BIRDS, 
| know beyond a doubt! 


And yet above her watching head 
Che little birds all sing and sway, 
Until she moves the leastest bit— 
Then whir-r-r, they fly away! 


PD RATHER EAT 
SPINACH 


CLARA BELL THURSTON 


[ think that goats are funny 
things ! 

There’s one out on the hill; 

‘he man that owns it says its 
name 

Is ‘William, short for Bill.” 


He says that William eats tin cans, 
And likes bill-posters, too! 

I'd rather eat my SPINACH 
Chan such things, wouldn’t you? 


xARDEN FLOWERS 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 

The flowers in my garden 

Look so fresh and bright 

At dawn, 

That I very often wonder 

If they ever 

EVER YAWN! 


THE LAW OF SELF 
CONTROL 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 
I will control myself each day, 
My temper needs it so: 
I want to be the kind of friend 
That people like to know. 


I will control the words I say 
And only speak what’s true; 

I will control this tongue of mine 
In all the things I do. 


I will control my purposes 
For thoughts, I know, have 
wings; 
I will control the goals I seek 
For thoughts can bring me 
things. 


1 will control my very self 
For I must grow and grow; 
If I’m to be the kind of friend 
That you would want to know! 


PIGEON IN THE PARK 
ELIZABETH-ELLEN LONG 
With boots as pink as roses, 
Close-fitted to the knee, 
And breeches of giay velvet 
He’s handsome as can be. 


Not a sparrow in the park 

But envies his silk coat, 

His purple satin vest, an een 
Cravat around his throat. 


Yet like any gentleman 

He’s neither proud nor vain, 
Even to shabby strangers 
He says, “Please come again!” 


AN INTERRUPTED 
WALK 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I saw a little worm today 
A-creeping ’long the street; 

I almost, almost stepped on it, 
3ut stopped with both my feet. 


I asked if it were going home, 

Forgetting worms can’t talk; 

Then quickly said, “Oh, pardon 
me!” 

And went on with my walk. 
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WINDY WEATHER 
MAUD E. BRIGHT 


It’s washday today, 
And the wind is blowing 
A perfectly lovely gale; 
So I can pretend 

Our garden is 

A giant ship asail. 


The clothesprops are masts, 
And the sheets are sails 
Which carry me far away 
Where the pretty dresses, 
Ballooning high, 

Are flowers bright and gay. 


MYSTERIOUS BULBS 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Flower bulbs are interesting. 

They really puzzle me. 

They aren’t at all like those we 
use 

To light our Christmas tree. 


I wish that I could understand, 
But I just simply can’t! ... 

Can YOU please tell me how a bulb 
Becomes a lovely plant? 


MARCH WIND 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


t whisks away our caps and hats. 

It musses up our hair. 

It whistles through the tops of 
trees 

Whose branches still are bare. 


It jiggles all the windowpanes. 
It boosts our flying kites 
Away, ’way up into the air 

To rather distant heights. 


It dries our clothes upon the line, 
All clean and stiff with starch. 

I rather like the kind of wind 
That blows around in March! 


THE FIRST ROBIN 
NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 
“Good cheer!” he sings, 
This robin gay, 
The first glad one 
March brings our way. 


“Don’t mind the wind. 
Good cheer! Good cheer!” 
He gayly sings. 
“Warm April’s near!’ 


WAKING-UP TIME 
NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 
Spring is waking-up time 
In the garden beds. 
Soon the pretty flowers 
Will all lift up their heads. 


Soon in gala bonnets 

They'll be peeping through; 
Soon the whole world will 

Be looking fresh and new. 
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NE spring day Mrs. Goose 
met Mrs. Squirrel on Animaltown 
Avenue. “What is that sign they 
are tacking up, over the restau- 
rant?” Mrs. Goose asked. 

“Why, haven’t you heard?” Mrs. 
Squirrel stopped to explain. “The 
restaurant has been changed into 
a cafeteria.” 

“That sounds awful,” said Mrs. 
Goose, who did not know what 
“cafeteria” meant. “What is going 
to happen ?”’ 

“It’s not awful at all,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told her. “It is as easy as 
pie. Instead of being served by a 
waiter—they give you a tray. The 
food is all out where you can see it. 
You choose it yourself.” 

“Oh, you mean they give it 
away,” said Mrs. Goose, looking 
pleased. 

“Certainly not! You decide 
what you want. Then pay for it, 
before you eat.” 

“Well, I might try it,’’ smiled 
Mrs. Goose, who was really very 
interested in the cafeteria. 

“Let’s meet for lunch there, at 
twelve o’clock.”’ 

“T’d rather call for you at your 
house,” said Mrs. Goose, backing 
away. “Then we can walk there, 
together.” 

“All right, call for me if you 
want to,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “T’ll 
be ready—But don’t be late!” 

“T’ll be on the spot,” called Mrs. 
Goose.after her. 

Mrs. Goose went home and did 
her morning’s work. She could 
hardly wait till lunch time. At 
quarter of twelve, she decided to go 
over and tell Three-Ducks about 
the new cafeteria. She was so ex- 
cited about it that she wanted all 
her friends to know, too. 

But Three-Ducks were not at 
home. She knocked at the front 
door, and the back door, and some 
of the windows. Mrs. Goose was 
upset and disappointed, and hur- 
ried on to the cafeteria. 

“T shall be late,” she thought. 
“Mrs. Squirrel said twelve 


o’clock.” When she got there it 
was five minutes past, and she was 
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The Animaltown Cafeteria 
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‘Didn’t you like the looks of our 
food?”’ 


very put out not to find her friend 
there waiting for her. “She is later 
than I am,” she said to herself. 

She was charmed with the looks 
of the good food in the new cafe- 
teria. She saw her friends in line 
with their trays. Mr. Pig; he was 
choosing a large, rich pudding, 
and some raisin buns. There were 
Three-Ducks; that was why she 
had not found them at home! They 
had three little trays. They took 
corn soup and watercress sand- 
wiches. Mrs. Pop Rabbit was se- 
lecting cereals for her children, 
Leaf, Clover, and Baby Bumps. 

Mrs. Goose began to worry for 
fear the food might give out before 
Mrs. Squirrel came. She waited 
five minutes; then another five. At 
quarter past twelve she gave up 
and decided not to wait any more. 

“Mrs, Squirrel has forgotten all 
about our meeting here,” she told 
herself. 

Someone gave her a tray and she 
started along past the delicious- 
looking food. Soup? No; she guess- 
ed not. She had lots of soup at 
home, and thought she would 
rather have something different 


here. But there was mushroom 
soup—and she never had that! It 


looked wonderful—so creamy and 
hot. Should she take some? She 
stopped and wondered. But the 
animal people waiting in line be- 


hind her began to push her along. 
So she had to go on to the salads, 
without any soup, and just as she 
passed, she thought the tomato 
soup looked good— 

But the salads looked nice, too! 
They were crispy and green. And 
there were so many kinds! Car- 
rot— and celery— and prune— 
and mixed vegetable— and apple- 
with - a - cherry - on - top. Which 
should she take? She could not de- 
cide. “Please, Mrs. Goose,” said 
Mrs. Sheep, who was just behind. 
“Do hurry!” And Mrs. Goose had 
to go on without any salad. 

Well, anyway, here she was at 
the sandwiches. They looked very 
attractive. Cheese, and chive, and 
jelly, and lettuce-with-tomato ; oh, 
she loved looking at them! Which 
should she have? She stood still, 
to think about it, and Mrs. Sheep 
whispered, “Do make up your 
mind, Mrs. Goose! Everyone be- 
hind us is getting awfully cross at 
you. You slow everything up. You 
mustn’t just stand still, like that. 
Do go on—” 

So Mrs. Goose plopped on to the 
desserts. They looked best yet! 
There were cakes and puddings— 
and oh, the pies! Lemon, and apple, 
and berry and cherry; chocolate; 
which should she take? Deciding 
about them was terrible, for Mrs. 
Goose was especially fond of pie. 
She stopped again, to stare. 


She took much too much for one 
meal! 
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Then Mr. Beaver, who was be- 
hind Mrs. Sheep, said in a loud 
voice: “If she can’t make up her 
mind, she’d better step out of line; 
that’s what.” 

Mrs. Goose knew that he meant 
her, and was furious about this re- 
mark. She walked on, briskly. 
Then she came to the drinks. 

There was hot tea, cold tea, and 
lovely fruit juices. There was a 
sign marked “Our Special Cocoa” 
a little farther on, so Mrs. Goose 
stepped along. But she decided 
that she did not want cocoa. She 
passed it. 

That brought her to the place 
where one paid for one’s lunch. 
The tall thin squirrel (who used 
to be the waiter in the old restau- 
rant) was standing there. He was 
ready to look at what the custom- 
ers had chosen, and tell them how 
much they owed. 

But he stared hard at Mrs. 
Goose’s tray, for there was noth- 
ing at all on it! Not even a bean. 
He asked, quickly: ““What? Didn’t 
you like the looks of our food? 
Don’t you want to eat here?” 

“Certainly I like it, and I want 
to eat here,’”’ Mrs. Goose answered 
snappily. ““But there has been a 
mistake. I did not make up my 
mind.” 

“Then go back -in line,” he told 
her, “if you wish to.’ He whis- 
pered to her, “And act quickly, 
Mrs. Goose!” 

Mrs. Goose got back in line. She 
decided to take his advice and act 
quickly. Soup? Yes, and since she 
could not decide between mush- 
room and tomato, she would take 
both. Salads? Well, she would have 
mixed vegetable and apple—with 
cherry on top. She would move 
along fast, so there would not be 
any more mistakes. Sandwiches? 
Yes; she took cheese and chive and 
three lettuce; and that was all she 
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had time to snatch, as she went 
past. 

Desserts? A piece of caramel 
cake; an Indian pudding; and, oh 
those pies! They looked best of all. 
Mrs. Goose hurried to choose. She 
took apple and lemon and choco- 
late, and that was all there was 
room for, on the tray. 

Drinks? Oh dear; there was no 
place to set down a glass. She had 
all she could carry, and much too 
much for one meal! 


DEFENSE STAMPS 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Though a stamp 
Is thin and small 
It will help 


Defend us all. 


All the stamps 

Our friends are buying 
Help to keep 

Our airplanes flying! 


The tall squirrel looked. “Surely 
you do not want all that?” he 
asked. ““Hasn’t there been another 
mistake ?” 

“Oh _ yes,” said Mrs. Goose, 
wanting to cry. “There is so much 
that I don’t like any of it!” 

“Put the tray down,” he told her. 
“Here is a fresh, empty one. Now, 
start again. And this time—not so 
much—” 

She was ‘just getting in line 
again, when she heard a little skit- 
ter and un angry squeak, and 
there was Mrs. Squirrel! 

“Where WERE you?” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I waited and waited—” 

“Where were YOU?’ asked 
Mrs. Squirrel. “I waited, too. At 
home, with my best hat on.” 

“But you said ‘Let’s meet at the 
cafeteria, ~ said Mrs. Goose. 

‘““And you said ‘I'll call for you.’ 
When I said ‘Don’t be late—’ you 
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It was so much fun eating in the nice, new Animaltown Cafeteria! 
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told me: ‘I’ll be on the spot!’ ” 

Then Mrs. Goose did remember. 
She was very cross, and ready to 
ery. “I am tired and mixed up and 
hungry,” she said. “I don’t under- 
stand this place. I don’t know how 
to get food here. I think I'll just 
go home and eat cold pancakes!” 

“You'll do no such thing,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told her. “Don’t go home. 
Don’t cry, either. Here; let me go 
first. Take just what I take. Do 
just as I do.” 

So Mrs. Goose got in line behind 
Mrs. Squirrel. 

Mrs. Squirrel took mushroom 
soup; so did Mrs. Goose. 

Mrs. Squirrel took mixed-veg- 
etable salad; so did Mrs. Goose. 

Mrs. Squirrel took two sand- 
wiches: one cheese, and one chive; 
Mrs. Goose was delighted to do 
that, too. 

Then Mrs. Squirrel chose lemon 
pie; but by that time Mrs. Goose 
had grown very quick and easy, 
and she snatched a piece of choco- 
late. 

When they paid their bills Mrs. 
Goose was very relieved that the 
tall Squirrel said nothing about 
her other mistakes. He just smiled, 
and told her: ““Very good now, in- 
deed,” in a low tone of voice. 

When they began to eat, Mrs. 
Squirrel asked: “Now; that was 
as easy as pie, wasn’t it?” 

“You said that once before, 
when I asked you about the cafe- 
teria,”’ Mrs. Goose told her. “ ‘As 
easy as pie.’ But | think choosing 
pie is hard, sometimes!”’ Then she 
laughed so hard she almost choked. 
Mrs. Squirrel did not understand 
the joke, of course, but she was 
ready to laugh with Mrs. Goose, 
for it was so much fun eating 
there in the nice, new Animaltown 
Cafeteria, with their friends all 
around them, and the air full of 
such delicious smells. 
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Tue little brown monkey 
went to sleep on the counter, the 
night the storekeeper had found 
him, and hoped that the others 
would forget he was there. He had 
wiggled himself as far back be- 
hind the big new monkey as he 
could, and tried to make himself 
as small as he could. But he still 
wished he was back on the high 
shelf where he had lived so long 
out of sight, where nobody ever 
saw him, and where nobody could 
laugh at him. Tonight all the toys 
knew he was there, and he was 
afraid of what they would think 
of him. So he just went to sleep 
fast. 

All was quiet until the big clock 
on the wall sounded ten times, 
which meant that almost every- 
body who was out had gone home, 
and there wasn’t much chance of 
anyone else passing the store and 
looking in. At first the little brown 
monkey couldn’t believe it. He 
woke up about half-way and lay 
there waiting, with his eyes shut, 
to see if it happened again. Yes, 
sure enough somebody kissed 
him right on the top of his fuzzy 
brown head! This time he knew 
it was true, so he opened his eyes 
to see who it was, and there was 
the big baby doll right beside him, 
with her arm around his shoulders 
cuddling him. He was so happy he 
nearly burst the seam open down 
his back. 

When she saw him open his 
eyes, she said: 

“How long have you been up 
on that shelf, and why didn’t you 
ever come down and play with 
us?” » 

The little brown monkey had to 
clear his throat before he could 
say anything, because you know 
he had not talked to anybody for 
so long he had almost forgotten 
how. Then he began, in such a 
scared, shaky little voice that the 
baby doll could hardly hear him: 

“TI was up there a long time be- 
fore you came. I remember the 
day you were taken out of the 
box, and I thought you were the 
most beautiful doll I had ever 
seen.” 

When the big new monkey 
heard that, he turned around and 
looked at the baby doll as if he 
had never seen her before, and 


KAREN A. B. BURDETT 


after looking at her a long time, 
he laughed right out loud and 
said: 

“Huh! You’re not beautiful. 
You’re not even pretty, and much 
too fat!’ 

Well, so much happened in just 
about one minute the little brown 
monkey was dizzy. First of all the 
shaggy lion on the top shelf gave 
one roar and jumped down in one 
big jump. Smack! right in the big 
monkey’s lap, so hard that he 
banged up against his middle and 
knocked all his wind out; and at 
just the same minute the green 
iron frog gave one big long jump 
from his lower shelf and landed 
Pop! right on the big monkey’s 
toes, and his big iron mouth 
snapped shut on the monkey’s big 
toe and stayed there, tight. The big 
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The Little Brown Monkey 


New Friends and Happiness 


new monkey gave one big howl and 
jumped right up straight, drop- 
ping the shaggy lion off on the 
floor, but the green iron frog held 
on with his mouth so tight that he 
almost pinched the monkey’s toe 
off. The big new monkey started 
to dance around and howl, and ev- 
ery time he danced, the green iron 
frog came down Bang! on the 
counter, making the worst noise 
you ever heard. Of course, it did- 
n’t hurt the frog to be banged 
around, and it didn’t hurt the 
shaggy lion to be dropped on the 
floor either. The lion got back up 
on the counter and hopped around 
the big new monkey and roared 
with every hop. The little fuzzy 
dog and the big airedale dog both 
started to bark, and the gray don- 
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key flopped his ears and laughed, 
“Hee, haw,” as loud as he could, 
over and over, and the little brown 
monkey knew he had never heard 
so much noise at one time in his 
whole life. The big baby doll just 
hugged him a little tighter, and 
they sat there and waited ‘until 
the green iron frog let go of the 
toe and things got quieter again. 

The big new monkey hobbled 
down to the end of the counter 
against the wall and sat down and 
rubbed his toe and didn’t say an- 
other word. But the shaggy lion 
said plenty. He followed the big 
new monkey to where he was sit- 
ting and stood up in front of him 
and said, 

“Now maybe you know what we 
think of anybody who comes 
around here and talks the way you 
do! You ought to be ashamed, and 
if you say another word about any 
of us, I'll jump right up in your 


Man never would have learned to fly 
His aeroplanes across the sky 


face and kick you in the nose, and 
everybody in the shop will help me 
do it! Now keep still!” 

He didn’t have to say “Keep 
still,” because the big new mon- 
key never said another word all 
night. The shaggy lion came back 
to where the big baby doll was 
hugging the little brown monkey, 
and there were the green iron frog 
and the two dogs and all the other 
toys that could crowd onto the 
counter, waiting to hear about the 
little brown monkey. 

The big gray felt elephant said, 

“I remember when you came, 
but it was so long ago I had for- 
gotten. There were six monkeys 
in the box, and all the others were 
sold.” 

The little brown monkey cud- 
dled closer to the big baby doll, 
because he still was afraid they 
might notice his crookedy eyes 
and laugh at him. But he soon 


Master Aviators 


MABEL HATTON MARKS 


Had he not watched the winging bird 
Until his eager heart was stirred 

To try the art of aviation 

Defying laws of gravitation, 


An art which birds have always known 
In secret for themselves alone. 


Bird-aviators! unaware 


Of their own skill, some stay in air 
For seeming hours without a motion 
Or fly far out above the ocean, 

The body balanced to the head 


With tail for rudder, wings widespread 


And leveled to th’ horizon’s rim; 
Sometimes a bird will choose to skim 
With one wing up, the other dipping, 


That he may sail down slantwise, slipping 


To beautiful swift landing—then 


He soon prepares to soar again. 


Bird-planes are flown unerringly 


From pole to pole, from sea to sea 
Along the trackless miles of space 
With confident unrivaled grace 
And flier groups, without a loss 
Come safely home; from albatross 


To wee gold-crest, birds large and small, 
Are master aviators all. 
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found out that there wasn’t any- 
— else in the toyshop so impo- 
ite. 

The big baby doll brushed the 
dust off his fuzzy head and patted 
his nose, and the green iron frog 
sat down as close as he could, as if 
he liked the feel of the little mon- 
kay’s fuzzy back. The little Dutch 
doll with golden curls helped dust 
him off and smoothed his fur all 
down, and the two Teddy-bears 
walked around and matched his 
color to their own fur, to see if 
they were the same shade. The lit- 
tle brown monkey had never 
known he could be so happy. He 
felt like a King. He answered their 
questions all night, until the 
street-light outside went out and 
the sky began to get light, then he 
fell asleep in the baby doll’s arms, 
and dreamed he was in a beautiful 
new country where flowers were 
sweet and fairies sang to him. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Jeeps in the Classroom 


T HE people in my room are 
definitely jeep-minded and we use 
jeeps as a fun incentive. 

After learning that jeeps are 
eleven feet long and six feet wide 
we measured spaces of that size 
on the floor. Each jeep holds seven 
people, two in the front seat, one 
in the rear and one on each fender. 
The seats are arranged in that 
formation with the two front 
seats close together. 

The jeeps vie with each other 
for neatest work, work finished on 
time, most industrious jeep, etc. 
Conversation and choral reading 
is handled nicely by the jeeps. It 
is much more fun to state your 
opinion from the fender of a jeep 
than from a mere schoolroom 
desk. 

Goirg out for play period has 
become going on a furlough. Do- 
ing a particular piece of drill work 
is fighting a battle and there is no 
surrender, the enemy must be 
conquered. 

—HELEN McDIVITT 


Sense of Hearing Developed 


Marcu is the month of winds 
and much discussion takes place 
concerning the fact that the winds 
may be heard but they cannot be 
seen. 

An interesting Language Les- 
son game emerged from this dis- 
cussion. Have the children make a 
report of all of the sounds they 
have heard for a whole day, at 
home, at school, on the playground 
and on the way to and from 
school. It is surprising what they 
— hear when they take special 
need. 

CAROLYN TOWLE 


Marbles Lost and Found 


WE FOUND it was taking al- 
together too much time trying to 
find out the owners of marbles 
discovered on the playground and 
the classroom. When we had a 
sizeable collection we notified the 
children we would meet them out 
on the playground for the “scram- 
ble” as they call it. The scramble 
consisted of merely throwing the 
marbles in all directions and let- 
ting anyone have the marbles who 
could first get his hands on them. 
The children feel this is the fair- 
est method and the most fun. 

CAROLYN TOWLE 


Poetry Writing 


| BELIEVE that March is the 
month to break out into song and 
poetry. As the first Spring days 
appear, the children feel the urge 
to express themselves. Taking ad- 
vantage of that thought we tried 
to inspire Grade II pupils to write 
poetry of their own. It proved 
more satisfactory for a child to 
start one line and let a second 
child continue with the next line. 
We did it with such success, we 
sent the completed poem to a mag- 
azine whose editors later pub- 
lished it. This gave the children in 
the entire room a part in the ac- 
tivity. Many of them who shared 
in the glory couldn’t have written 
an entire poem but each could help 
in a small way. 

CAROLYN TOWLE 


Motivating Spelling 
THE Primary grades of my 
little two-room rural school can 
hardly wait for Spelling Period. 
Here is why. 

At the back of the room, utiliz- 
ing a formerly unused wall space, 
is a ten-foot poster depicting, at 
present, a lively Dutch scene— 
windmills, tulips, and all. I say “‘at 
present,” for last fall it was an 
autumn scene, at Christmas, snow 
covered the ground—but more of 
that later. 


The center of interest in the 
present Dutch scene is a bright 
blue canal, running the entire 
length of the poster, along which 
two boats are racing merrily. Half 
the Spelling Class is racing in the 
blue boat, the other half in the red 
(their names are printed on the 
sails) and woe to the luckless sai- 
lor who hasn’t learned his spelling 
and holds the boat behind! 

The background for this excit- 
ing race is easily made by tacking 
a ten-foot strip of blue crepe 
paper at the bottom edge of the 
poster for the canal, next, a strip 
of green (cut unevenly for grass) 
and, at the top, another strip of 
blue for the sky. Then the houses, 
Dutch children, whirling wind- 
mills, and ducks to swim in the 
canal are drawn and colored by 
the children, and pasted in place 
by the teacher, choose sides, color 
and cut two canal boats, write the 
sailors’ names eon the sails, and 
the race is on! 

This race proves equally as in- 
teresting to the children as the 
race of last fall, when there were 
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Note: Contributions for this 
Department are always wel- 
come. The everyday classroom 
help which they represent has 
proved valuable and popular. 

We want to hear from you, 
our individual reader, telling 


how you solved a teaching prob- 


lem, how you are expressing new 
ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 

Manuscripts should be typed; 
if seasonal, submitted three 
months in advance. For all con- 
tributions used we will send one 
dollar upon publication. 


AMERICAN CHILD- 
Hoop, Springfield, 2, Mass. 


Address: 


red, yellow, and orange decked 
trees pasted on the autumn coun- 
tryside, and a red bus and a yellow 
(with pupils at the windows), 
were speeding along white crepe 
highways, where the blue canal 
now flows. 

Later, when Jack Frost arrived, 
the children were delighted to 
come to school and find a smooth 
strip of snow where the green 
fields had been. It did not take 
them long to brighten that scene 
with snow-topped cottages and 
green fir trees, and, at Christmas, 
they pasted Santa Claus in the 
dark blue sky. At that time the 
snow was so deep the buses were 
abandoned and the children con- 
tinued the race on tractors. 

-As yet no decision has been 
reached as to what vehicle will be 
used for the next race. That will 
be decided by pupil vote, and the 
teacher will be happy because: 
here is a seasonal yet continuous 
motivating device (1) that corre- 
lates Spelling with the Language 
and Art subjects, (2) prevides for 
individual creative work within 
the group activity of designing 
the poster, and (3) comprises a 
rich source of purposeful seat 
work for small children. 

—RUTH D. BARNS 


A Good Citizens Club 


Qur Good Citizens Club is 
promoting good behavior in our 
Second Grade room. We made 
rules for good citizens in the 
schoolroom and these were copied 
on a large chart to be displayed 
when needed. Some of the rules 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Tested Schoolroom 
Helps 


(Continued from page 61) 


are: Good Citizens Do Not: 
Whisper, Speak without permis- 
sion, Bother their neighbors, Run 
in the halls, ete. 

If a rule is broken a mark is 
placed by a child’s name. One 
mark takes away the privilege of 
drawing room duties for one week. 
Two marks and the child is not al- 
lowed to play in the gymnasium 
for the week. If a child receives 
three marks during a week, his 
name is not placed on the Good 
Citizens Club list for the month. 

The drawing of cards for room 
duties each morning is an event 
to which each child eagerly looks 
forward. There is one play period 
in the gymnasium each day, an- 
other event that is much enjoyed. 
Not to have one’s name on the list 
of Good Citizens is looked upon 
with disfavor by other members 
of the class. The children try to 
obey the rules to be allowed these 
privileges so we have found that 
this solves the discipline problem 
very well, 

—LOLA F. TAGUE 


Reading Readiness Drills 


WHEN children are having 
difficulty distinguishing between 
left and right constant drill is the 
best way to overcome it. 

Giving the flag salute means 
daily drill on using the right hand. 
Games such as “Looby Lou’? and 
“The Shoemaker Dance” are val- 
uable. Marching with the left foot 
first also aids in impressing the 
child. 

A star pasted on the back of 
the child’s left hand or a small 
paper bracelet worn on the left 
wrist will help the individual 
member where to begin on his 
workbook sheet or his blackboard 
story. 

A piece of paper folded into 
four equal parts can be used to 
-arry out definite directions, such 
as “Draw a ball in the left hand 
corner at the top of your paper. 
Draw a tree in the right hand cor- 
ner at the top.” After the four 
parts of the paper are filled with 
pictures the child’s ability and 
knowledge is easy to check. 

Every child enjoys giving direc- 
tions to another in the group. Di- 
rections such as: “Shake hands 
with Bobby. Step to the right. 
Bow to the person on your left. 
Hold this pencil in your right 
hand,” all give drill on knowing 
left and right. 

—HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 


Health Poster 
(See Page 40) 


When we eat candy and other 
sweets between meals we are not 
hungry at meal time. Then our 
bodies do not get enough of the 
right kind of food to make them 
grow. We do need some sweets but 
they should be eaten at mealtime 
with our other foods. 

Color the little girl’s hair bow, 
socks and dots in blouse red; also 
the stick candy and tomatoes in 


salad. Make a red border around | 


the: poster or mount it on red 
paper. 


Color her jumper blue; the 
lunch cloth yellow and the plates 
blue. 


Farm Poster 
(See Page 41) 


It is maple sugar time on the 
farm! 

Hard maple trees grow in many 
of the woods and pastures on 
farms. After the first few warm 
days in early spring the sap in 
these trees starts to flow. It is 
very sweet sap and can be boiled 
down to maple syrup or sugar. 

The little boy in the poster is 
emptying the sap from the little 
pails on the trees into his larger 
one, then he will take his full pail 
back to the little cabin where his 
father and big sister are boiling 
the sap in a large black kettle. 
Soon they will have some maple 
syrup. 

Color the boy’s sweater red, his 


trousers blue and his boots and | 


cap black. The tree trunks are 
grey and black, the ground brown. 


The Inchies 


Yeast 
(See Page 30) 


The Inchies’ poster on yeast 
this month offers the 


scopic plants, 


If a microscope can be pro- 
cured, the children can see for 
themselves the actual yeast fungi. 
If not, they will enjoy watching | 


the invisible plants at work. 


Dissolve a yeast cake in a bowl 
of sweetened flour and water paste 
and place the container on a sunny 
window sill. The gas bubbles will 
soon begin to rise to the surface, 


as explained by the Inchies. 


A slice of bread may then be 
examined for the bubbles baked 


into the bread. 


Inspiring 


BOOKS 
for BUSY HANDS 


There is inspiration for many, many hours 
of delightful, creative effort in these books. 
Each is written by a competent teacher and 
authority on the subject, and each contains 
detailed, fully illustrated instructions for 
carrying out the numerous interesting sug- 
gestions for class work or hobby activities. 
If your book dealer does not have them, 
order direct. 


THE SECOND 
STENCIL BOOK 


Emmy Zweybruck 


A thorough presenta- 
tion of the fascinat- 
ing art of creative 
stenciling by this 


noted artist and com- 
mercial designer. Ful- 
ly illustrated in color 
and black and white 
Per copy, $1.10 post- 
paid. 


HANDS AT WORK 
Emmy Zweybruck 

A book of simple, dec 

orative with 

instructions in stencil- 


projects 


ing on fabrics and pa 
per, block printing, net 
embroidery, cross stitch, 


Nature 
Study class an opportunity to dis- 
cuss one of our most helpful micro- 


jigsaw work. Beauti 
| fully illustrated in col- 
or. Per copy, $2.00 post- 
| paid. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 


Ella Langenberg 
Bolander 


For the layman artist 
and classroom, 
this beautifully illus- 
trated book with its 
many color pages, 
will be an inspiration. 
Detailed step by step 
instructions in the use 
of many color me 
diums. Per copy, $2.00 
postpaid. 


STITCHING, 
CROCHETING, 
KNITTING, 
HOOKED RUG 
MAKING 


| Ella L. 
Langenberg 


School classes and 
recreation groups will 
find this a valuable 
aid in setting up an 
entire program for 
craft ciasses of any 
age. Over 40 pages of 
illustration. Per copy, 


$1.25 postpaid. 
At Your Book Dealer or Order Direct 

Se eee aa ee aa ae ae ee 

AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 

Dept. 72—Sandusky, Ohio 


I enclose $ 
books checked below. 


) The Second Stencil Book, $1.10 

) Make Your Own, $2.60 

) Hands at Work, $2.00 

) Stitching, Crocheting, Knitting, $1.25 


for which please send me 


€ 
THE AMERICAN ') CRAYON COMPANY 


NEw 
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Primary Reading Seat Work 
(Page 37) 

Although spring is in the air, 
winds are still raw and snow and 
rain frequent. Do you know the 
first verse of the poem about, “The 
north wind’? The question is 
asked, “What will poor robin do 
then?” 

Just what do the first birds do 
when they are caught in spring 
storms? How can we be helpful to 
birds when there is little food to 
be found? From what direction 
does the north wind blow? From 
what other directions do winds 
blow? Many interesting facts can 
be correlated with the work on 
this page. 


Primary Arithmetic Seat Work 
(Page 36) 

Ten problems on one page, rep- 
resented in numbers, pictures and 
words. And when colored, this 
page makes a very attractive com- 
position. Hectographed pages such 
as this should be a delight to all 
children. The picture-arithmetic is 
so much nicer than just plain num- 
bers, and the coloring should be 
left entirely to the child’s own 
taste. 


Song, It’s Spring Again 
(Page 35) 

How many signs can you think 
of that indicate spring is here? 
Perhaps you can write a little 
verse about the return of the rob- 
ins, the first violet in the garden, 
about tulips and daffodils and lots 
of other springtime suggestions. 
You might even add other verses 
to the little song, or draw pictures 
inspired by the song. 


March Border 
(Pages 32-33) 

Let’s *see what we can create 
with the material offered on this 
page. The object of the lesson is 
to use the outlines (traced or 
drawn) to compose a part of a 
border. The combined work of the 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


Opportunity knocks now as never before 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


ROCKY MT. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


March Art Suggestions 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


class should make an attractive 
frieze for the schoolroom. 

First—plan the grassy base. It 
starts and ends one and a half in- 
ches high at either end—A-B. If 
at any point it dips lower, a 
glimpse of water is added, one 
inch high. 

Next—draw or trace a large 
duck standing in the grass or 
swimming in the water. A swim- 
ming duck should be cut off 
at any of the dotted lines, such as 
1-2, etc. Line 3-4 would make the 
duck’s bill seem under the water. 
Add a flower and some leaves to 
the picture. 

The composition may be done in 
cut paper. In that case, all parts 
are of a flat, clear color. If the 
picture is painted, we offer the 
suggestion of making the ducks 
light blue-gray with white ac- 
cents. 

The figures may be reversed or 
tilted at different angles for new 
postures. 


Cut-Paper Compositions 
(Page 31) 

Just a glance at this problem, 
and you decide to try out your 
skill at making a picture of paper 
cut-outs. For you see, the figures 
are identical, having been cut all 
at one time from folded paper, or 
small pieces clipped together. It is 
the position and the little added 
details that make the group seem 
like so many different figures. 
Let’s see what some of the full size 
figures suggest. 1 — running, 
jumping over an object, or from 
stone to stone in a brook, hang- 
ing from a limb, standing on her 
head or jumping rope. 2—-sitting 
on the grass, standing, swimming 
(cut the lower part of the body 
off at various angles) and when 
used upside down, it may be the 
reflection of the duck in the water. 
3—these may be grouped as run- 
ning and jumping rabbits and sit- 
ting up to nibble at a wild flower. 


In the Better 
Positions 


Write For Enrollment Material 


TEACHERS: AGENCY 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 


4—the bird may be tilted at differ- 
ent angles and legs may be added. 
5—this boy can be sitting and fish- 
ing, stooping over to pick up a 
pet, bracing himself over a small 
box, lying on his back tossing a 
ball or sitting in a swing. 6—this 
boy can be falling down, jumping 
over an object, balancing himself 
on an improvised bridge, wading, 
resting on his head, one hand and 
one knee (cut off the upper arm), 
or lying on one arm and back of 
his head, tossing a ball with his 
feet. 

The lesson is intriguing and al- 
lows for much imagination and 
originality. The additional touch- 
es may be done in black India ink, 
black crayon or water color. 


Ofidtional ollege 
TEACHERS Cot IN GREAT DEMAND 


Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child carecenters 
Children’s demonstration school and observation center 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 

orth Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years). 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and l-year course 
for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae 


National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER Pres. Box 412-C Evanston, HII. 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 
Kindergarten and 


_ Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalog 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Company. 
A complete stock of their mer- 


chandise is carried in Kansas City 
at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS.,, Inc. 
922 Oak Street. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Children 
in Primary 
Grades do much 
better Modeling with 


PLAS. 


MARK 


than with any other modeling material. Plasteline seems to be 


just naturally inspirational. It 
suggests all the things little fingers can make 


animals, figures, flowers, fruits, etc. Its soft 
pastel colors lend beauty and variety, and help to make every modeling lesson more delightful. 


Teachers, too, recommend Made in the following colors: 
156R Blue Dark Brown 
156M Bronze Green 156B Gray Green 
IL A\ SN /g /d, 156K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta 
for this material is so clean that it eliminates all the a Price, per pound pkg., 35¢ 
untidiness caused by ordinary clays. No aftermath of 156Z Assorted, 4 colors, 4 Ib. ea., Cream, 
lost time in “cleaning up” is necessary where Plasteline Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, Dark 


is used—just put it away in its box until next time. 


PLASTELINE also allows the teacher to first work 
out her project in its entirety, and when all details are 
satisfactory she simply molds the Plasteline into a roll 
again and it is ready for the pupil’s use. 

PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not 
soil the hands. It requires no mixing before using but is 
ready for modeling when taken from the package. 


Use PLASTELINE for Modeling in Your School 


CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC -ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


Order from your school supply dealer. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD (2), MASS. SPRINGFIELD,MASSACHUSETTS 


New York (10) :200 Fifth Ave., 811S.Wabash Ave., Chicago (5) 
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Twelve Conservation Poster Designs 
Printed in Duplicating Ink 


or cents your "cloth 
All your nickels help build defense 900d advice 
For bends of stamps em reat and nice 


Seat Work THAT IS TIMELY — correlated to the Government's urgent request to save and conserve 
essential materials which will help further the nation’s war production. 

Here are war-time demands reduced to simple rhythm text and outline design that a child can under 
stand and apply in his own “help win the war” effort. 

The subject names are in outline letters with open centers to be filled in with colored crayons. The pic 
torial poster designs, also to be colored, are attractive and expressive. 

Printed in hektograph ink, each of these posters will make 50 or more clear duplicates so that every 
child may have a copy to color, take home — and remember. 

The twelve subject titles are: 
SAVE PAPER SAVE PAPER BAGS BUY DEFENSE STAMPS SAVE TIN 
SAVE OLD TUBES TAKE IT WITH YOU BUILD HEALTH VICTORY GARDEN 
SAVE RUBBER CARE SAVES WEAR HOME CANNING SAVE YOUR SHOES 


In attractive portfolio. Price, postpaid, $0.50 
An Easy Method of Teaching Children to Tell Time 


Time- to Learn 


Printed in Duplicating Ink 


A new type of practical seat work 
which includes lessons in “telling time” and 
also offers an activity to supplement study of 
the clock dial. Some of the sheets show clock 
dials with hands indicating time. Under each 
of these is a space in which the child writes the 


time shown by the position of the clock hands in the problem. Other shects bear clock dials on which the child 


draws in the clock hands to illustrate the time specified under each clock dial. An ideal method of teaching all 
phases of telling time. 


Each master copy will make fifty or more duplicates, making an individual seat work copy for each child. 


Twelve sheets, size 9 x 11% inches, in portfolio. Price, postpaid, $0.50 


Order from your MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY s NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 


Bunter HICAGO (5): 81! So. Wabash A 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS (5) 


for hiberty 


